About this book 

If you tell the truth, the saying goes, you should wish for a fast horse. There are reasons for this. It is not 
the case that the truth is always and everywhere held in high esteem. On the contrary, it is a heavy diet 
that many people cannot tolerate and fight against spreading. Truth is also not a self-runner that could 
assert itself on its own over time. The world has seen many truths that no one knows today. At some 
point, they were no longer spoken, either because they were simply forgotten or because no one had the 
courage to speak them. 

It is necessary to reiterate this, because regardless of these well-known facts, today's society continues to 
dwell on questions about the contemporary history of the world war era in the mistaken belief that the 
truth in this case is, firstly, known and, secondly, cherished, safeguarded and disseminated by a 
comprehensive system of university, academic historiography. In Germany in particular, both politicians 
and the people derive an essential part of their identity from the belief in the world of the past that is 
produced in this way and often invoked under the term "our history". 

Only by taking these circumstances into account can it be explained that the actual truth about the 
prehistory of the German Russian campaign of 1941 is so stubbornly obscured by the myth of an 
unprovoked invasion of the supposedly unprepared Soviet Russia. The average citizen, when asked 
about the exact circumstances of the German attack, will most likely speak of a German dictator's plans 
to conquer living space as the cause and of German armored masses that rolled across the vast Russian 
plains without resistance. Asked about the exact numerical ratios of the rolling material, he will assume 
German superiority and never, ever think that this ratio was actually an astonishing 7:1 on the day the 
war began - in favor of the Soviet Union. 

Such numerical ratios play no role for large sections of academic historiography. Instead, it has spread 
comparable ignorance about the political prehistory of "Operation Barbarossa". Let us take an example 
of the extent to which this has escalated in some cases. Some time ago, Rolf-Dieter Miiller, a long-time 
employee of the Military History Research Office and holder of a professorship, published a book on 
"Hitler's secret plans for a war against the Soviet Union in 1939". It did not contain any conclusive 
evidence. 

But the whole misery of this kind of historiography was revealed by a remark on page 79: "Reich 
Foreign Minister Constantin Frhr. von Neurath assured the American ambassador William C. Bullitt on 
May 18, 1936, that from Hitler's point of view the hostility to the USSR was insurmountable and that 
he only wanted to remain calm until the western fortifications were completed." 

So the German foreign minister is said to have faithfully announced to a US chief diplomat that 
Germany would soon attack the USSR. Of course, this is completely false. On the contrary, if you look 
at the passage quoted, Neurath said that the hostility was insurmountable because of the attitude of the 
USSR. This was because, from Moscow's point of view, Germany would be the main obstacle to a 
communist conquest of Europe.1 2 Moreover, he was right about this, as the author of these lines, 
among others, has already pointed out3 and as Bernd Schwipper's book presents further ample evidence 
of. But apart from that, this episode illustrates the occasionally total alienation of contemporary 
academic publications from their subject matter. No historian with a solidly trained historical awareness 
would formulate such a completely out-of-time sentence, which turns the German foreign minister into 
a traitor and inverts the world of thought of the German dictator into its opposite. 

A few weeks after the Neurath-Bullitt conversation, Hitler formulated these ideas in the well-known 
"Memorandum on the Four-Year Plan". The German armed forces had to be ready for war in four 
years, was his conclusion at the end of the document. This is often quoted and even finds its way into 
school textbooks and information on political education because it leads from the summer of 1936 to the 
fall of 1939 and therefore suggests an attack plan. However, the German dictator's previous justification 


for this demand is hardly ever quoted, and certainly not in political education. What war should the 
German Wehrmacht be ready for in four years' time? It should be ready to repel a Soviet attack. 
According to Hitler, Soviet communism was already in the process of deploying all the reserves of the 
largest country in the world under its control in preparation for such an attack. 

Bernd Schwipper tells us a lot of news about how and at what rate this was happening in detail. In 
particular, the Red Army's operational plans in 1940 and 1941, the changes in armaments and the 
constant expansion of the Soviet armed forces, as well as their command situation in the early summer 
of 1941, are revealed in a sometimes completely new way. The author relies on an unprecedented 
analysis of Soviet sources and takes into account the Russian-language research literature, which is 
otherwise not taken into account in Germany. 

The result is clear: the Red Army wanted to and should attack Germany at the beginning of July 1941. 
Its armaments, deployment, operational planning and command were geared towards this goal - and 
nothing else. 

At this point, it is worth remembering that the official state of research on the Soviet attack plans was 
not always as bad in Germany as it is today. The 1990s saw some movement on this issue after the 
dissolution of the real socialist bloc. The then director of the German Historical Institute in Moscow, 
Professor Bernd Bonwetsch, summarized the state of knowledge about Soviet military preparations in 
2000 with the words: The order for the Red Army to attack could have been given "from July 10, 1941 
- if Stalin really wanted to give it or had given it and if Hitler had not pre-empted it with his order to 
attack. "4 

Without Bonwetsch being able to bring himself to turn away from the conventional view that 
aggression had nevertheless fundamentally come from Germany, this was a partially accurate approach 
to the Soviet starting position. It soon became one of the rarely remembered truths. A Soviet attack date 
at the beginning of July 1941 was also determined by an author who should not be forgotten here, as his 
writings caused a furor and provided the first breath of fresh air at the end of the 1980s. Under the 
pseudonym Viktor Suvorov, the former Soviet agent Vladimir Rezun also used Russian sources, albeit 
without fully disclosing them.5 

Bernd Schwipper, on the other hand, now presents a comprehensive, well-considered and carefully 
documented analysis that answers the question of whether the German attack on the USSR in 1941 was 
a "preventive war" once again with a justified yes on the basis of Russian sources. One can only wish the 
book a good fate and much resonance. Perhaps, as a consequence, a different group of people than the 
truth-lovers in German contemporary history research should then try to get a quick horse. 

Stefan Scheil, August 2015 

Foreword 

The sole aim of this study is to search for and uncover the historical truth. Objectivity of observation 
requires that the historical picture is not based on wishful thinking, but on objective, incontestable 
historical facts, in order to develop a true picture of the real military-political events/processes based on 
the facts. 

In historiography, too, truth is currently more a function of power and the political calculations of the 
ruling parties. History is still written by the victor. 

In contemporary historiography, historical facts are overlooked with incredible, undoubtedly 
ideologically based ignorance, views are dogmatized and facts described in the sources that do not fit 
into these dogmas are completely disregarded. Chains of argument are put together according to one's 
own firmly held political viewpoints, interpreted one-sidedly and thus falsify the historical picture. 

The terms "Great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union" and "Hitler's racial-ideological war of 
extermination", which have accompanied us since our childhood and have found their way into all 


history books as dogmas and still do today, can no longer remain valid (in this form and with these 
interpretations given to them), as they in no way take into account the movement and development of 
the historical situation at the time. They are ideologically determined terms. 

The evaluation of a large number of Russian documents allowed for sufficient depth of focus in the 
consideration of the historical processes in the run-up to the German-Soviet war. Since all the core 
statements of the study are based on these Russian documents, all skeptics and critics are advised to first 
deal with these documents personally. 

It has already been pointed out in the preface that it has not been possible to find a conclusive answer to 
all open questions in connection with the pre-war period of the German-Soviet war. Certainly, the 
complete opening of the archives, access to all documents of the political and military leadership of the 
USSR as well as to the planning of the military districts/fronts, armies and corps is a necessary 
prerequisite for this. 

Knowing full well that an absolute truth cannot be achieved and that I make no claim to it, I believe 
that I recognize the obligation to at least come close to it, as far as the state of publication of the 
documents from the Russian archives and the documents available to me allow. 

Although it hardly seems possible to influence the historical consciousness of the majority of Germans 
with the results of the present work, as well as with the findings of a number of other historians, this 
attempt should nevertheless be made in the interest of historical truth. 

Last but not least, I would like to thank many friends for their support in obtaining the necessary 
literature and my wife Christel for her years of patience during my work on this study, without which 
this book would never have been written. 

May 18, 2015 

Dr. rer. mil. Bernd Schwipper 

Introduction 

This study examines the pre-war period between 1939 and 1941, which preceded the outbreak of the 
German-Soviet War. 

Despite recognizing the need for an all-round assessment of the subject matter under investigation, in 
view of the complexity of the facts and the almost endless wealth of political, economic, diplomatic and 
military facts and contexts of that period, the aim was not to provide an all-round account of the 
prehistory of the German-Soviet War. 

In order to avoid any criticism of the contents of the following study with regard to a possibly 
inadmissible simplification or one-sidedness in the assessment of this extraordinarily complex situation 
in the immediate pre-war period, reference should again be made to the restrictive objective of this 
study, which consisted primarily in the analysis of military policy issues. 

Other areas of the USSR, such as the development of inter-state relations and contradictions, the 
development of the economy, international economic and trade relations, the development of the 
content of ideological and political-propagandistic work, the leadership of the processes by the CPSU, 
the influence of the Commintern, diplomatic activities, etc. were only touched on where necessary, 
based on the consideration that these political and economic areas have already been sufficiently 
examined by other authors. 

The underlying sources 

The core of the sources used for this study consists of more than 2,400 published Russian documents, 
more than 650 reconnaissance reports and information as well as 467 reports from the Red Army on the 
state of mobilization readiness, among other things. 

In particular, documents from the Archive of the President of the Russian Federation, the Russian State 
Military Archive, the Foreign Policy Archive of the Russian Federation and the Archive of the 


Reconnaissance Service of the Russian Federation (1998 edition), Documents of Military Intelligence 
(Moscow 2008), the National Archive of the Republic of Belarus (Minsk 2007) and documents of the 
Ministry of Defense of the Russian Federation and the Republic of Belarus (Moscow 2006) were 
included in this research. 

These publications are basically copies of the original documents, which were released mainly under 
President Yeltsin. However, highly explosive documents or parts of documents with compromising 
content were not published, the maps and attachments to all documents are missing, and documents 
from the so-called "Red Packages" are not accessible. During the Putin era, access to the archived 
documents was made more difficult again. Fortunately, extensive German documents were digitized in 
May 2015 and published on the Internet, some of which could still be incorporated. 

A large number of specialist and non-fiction books from the Soviet and post-Soviet era, both critical and 
apologetic contemporary Russian literature as well as related articles published in various Russian 
military history journals and magazines and descriptions of the historical processes were also included. 
The approximately 40 memoirs published by Soviet generals and officers, some of which are available to 
the author in the original, could only be used for a few quotations and facts. The figures contained in 
these memoirs, on the other hand, often differ significantly from those in the documents analyzed, as the 
historical contexts could only be considered in accordance with normative guidelines drawn up by 
historiographical institutes at Stalin's request. The pre-war period of the German-Soviet war was also 
often completely ignored. 

The comparative analysis of the actions of the Wehrmacht was based on Halder's records, the war 
diaries of the High Command of the Wehrmacht and the Army, the war diaries of the Naval War 
Command, the reports of the High Command of the Wehrmacht including the special reports, the 
documents of the OK W, the OKH and Army Group B/Mitte digitized by the German Historical 
Institute Moscow, the statements of the generals in the trial before the International Military Tribunal 
in Nuremberg and a series of press publications of the time that are still accessible. 

Essential facts and figures could be taken from the works of Mueller-Hillebrand, Philippi/Heim, 
Hubatsch and Tippelskirch, the memoirs of Warlimont, Kesselring, Guderian and others. The 
evaluation of a large number of chronicles and troop histories of the units deployed to the east in the 
pre-war period also provided valuable insights. 

Nevertheless, anyone who believes that they can fall back on unadulterated source editions is mistaken. 
This applies to both Russian and German sources. 

The historiography of the occupation has left its mark on the sources. This also applies to Halder's war 
diary. From 1946, Halder worked for the Historical Department of the US Army as head of a research 
group of up to 150 German officers on the preparation of war studies. Even the entry "Military 
Government Information Control License US-E 273" in his booklet "Hitler als Feldherr", published in 
1949, confirms the examination and approval by the US military control authorities. 

In principle, the war diaries of the Naval War Office bear the registration of the British Admiralty (Part 
A, Vol. 10, e.g.: "Oase GE 110 PG 32030"). They therefore only contain what was acceptable to the 
victors. 

Even the first 33-page Bavarian school atlas published in 1948 bears the entry "Approved for use in 
schools by Office of Military Government (US), Education and Cultural Relations Division on 
16.4.1947 GE-IA 350.01 (Ger- many). " 

In order to exclude a speculative view of history on such a basis, the author considered it appropriate to 
subject primarily undisputed figures and historically proven facts to analysis, to search for internal 
connections between the facts, to find the truth by comparing the statements of the various sources and, 
when processing all the above-mentioned sources, also to detect the "quiet tones" hidden in the lines. 


The documents of the High Command of the Wehrmacht and the Army as well as Army Group 
B/Central, which were digitized by the German Historical Institute in Moscow and published online in 
April 2015, are a notable exception. However, a preselection was also made here. 

The documents relevant to the topic of this study and the short pre-war period are extremely sparse. 
Of the documents of Army Group B/Mitte, mainly meaningless reports and accounts, including those 
on document finds and losses, have been published. 

The present study cannot therefore offer objective truth, which in the author's opinion is not attainable. 
However, the aim of this study is to come as close as possible to this truth through a wealth of relative 
truths. Whether this has been achieved is for the reader to judge. 

The method 

The author has by no means simply collected a large number of figures and quotations, but has followed 
a strict analytical procedure based on dialectical principles and categories. 

In order to examine the military-political situation in the period preceding the German-Soviet War, a 
number of decisive fields of action were selected that are significant for answering the question "Who 
got ahead of whom, or wanted to get ahead of whom?", without aiming to cover all areas. The 
methodological approach and the fields of action considered by the author are shown in the following 
diagram: 

The pre-war period of the German-Soviet war 

1939 to 1941 

Creation of the theater of war 

Stalin's speech in evaluation of the Winter War 

Partial mobilization of the Red Army 

Development of the branches of arms 

Mobilization of the armaments industry 

Deployment of the Red Army 

Preliminary order of June 11, 1941 

Combat readiness 

Operational plans 

War games, exercises, training 
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Was it a pre-emptive strike for Germany? 

SF = Conclusions 

Each chapter ends with conclusions. 

The explanations in the individual chapters follow the chronological sequence of events. Only in 
Chapter IX, Operational Plans, is the analysis of the individual elements of the decision carried out by 
means of horizontal sections through the individual elements of the operational plans of the Red Army 
General Staff with the aim of recognizing development trends and differences, contrasts or 
contradictions in this way and arriving at appropriate statements. 

The figures, facts, circumstances and quotations serving the purpose of the study are not cited with the 
aim of speaking for themselves, but rather serve as examples, analysis and evidence and thus the actual 
aim of the study, the further and deeper gain in knowledge. 

In order to ensure understanding of the content of the individual chapters and to clarify their overall 
context, repetition of some facts and statements in a number of chapters was unavoidable. 

For the sake of simplicity and because of the multiple repetitions of the operational plans, the full names 
of these plans/recommendations are not mentioned, but only the designation "Operational plan of ..." is 
used. 

This work is a study, not a reader. Nevertheless, in order to ensure a certain readability and 
understanding of the context, graphics, tables and longer passages, such as quotations, have been 
incorporated into the running text and not included in appendices. 

With the same aim, the author has avoided abbreviations in the text; their use in tables was unavoidable. 
In order to provide a realistic picture of the objective processes that took place, the Red Army's 
preparations for the attack were considered in their differentiation and changes. 

Translations 

The translations from Russian were provided by the author. In order to be able to capture the full 
content of the excerpts from the Russian documents, the translations were carried out verbatim as far as 
possible, even if this sometimes necessitated stylistic compromises in German. 

Some translations (e.g. of the operational plans or of directives and instructions) correspond to the use of 
language that sounds strange to the uninitiated but is common in the military. If, for example, the 
translation of the operation plans says "to have", "to inflict", "to destroy", then in military usage the 
entire explanations/orders must always be preceded by the formulation "I suggest...", "I order..." etc. 
Transcriptions of the Russian alphabet were made according to the Russian-German dictionary by 
Daum/Schenk. 

Figures 

Due to the variety of contradictory figures published in the literature on the Red Army, almost without 
exception all figures on the Red Army compiled by the author in tables and other figures were taken 
from Russian documents. 

For the Wehrmacht, only those figures were used that are mentioned in the sources. 

Figures from memoirs and a wide variety of historical works (e.g. regarding the number of Red Army 
divisions) were not taken into account, as the times or conditions under which they applied were rarely 
described, or they were often not considered in terms of their movement and development during the 
period of the USSR's preparations for war or the deployment of the Red Army. 

Place names 

In view of the changes in place names caused by historical developments (e.g. Lemberg - Lwow - Lviv; 
German - Russian - Ukrainian), these were used in accordance with the period and the documents and 
transcribed according to the Daum/Schenk dictionary. 

Place names in excerpts from German documents or from the point of view of the Wehrmacht are 


referred to in German, e.g. not Lwow, but Lemberg. 

Orthography 

The author has adapted to the computer correction program and the Duden 2000 edition of the new 
German spelling rules. 

In the case of quotations from German-language documents, the original spelling contained in these 
documents has been retained, e.g: "..., that..." In the reproduction of quotations translated from Russian, 
the new rules have been applied. 

All quotations are in italics. 

I. Chapter 

The creation and expansion of the strategic 

deployment area/the theater of war 

A theater of war is the territory (land, air and sea) on which the armed forces perform strategic tasks in 
war.6 

The character of the theater of war is of paramount importance for the conduct of hostilities. Its size and 
configuration, the geographical characteristics, special features favoring or hindering the conduct of 
offensive or defensive operations, the possibilities for securing the flanks, the availability of resources of 
all kinds to supply the armed forces, the condition of the infrastructure elements (railroads, roads, 
bridges, waterways, airfields, communications, etc.), economic structure, population density, climate 
and weather conditions have a decisive influence on the planning of combat operations and the manner 
in which they are carried out. 

1. the creation of the theater of war 

Despite the existence of non-aggression treaties, the USSR began a series of military activities in the 
western theater of war from September 17, 1939, in the slipstream of the German-Polish War and the 
subsequent European war, which were generally referred to as campaigns in the documents of the 
General Staff of the Red Army and the memoirs of contemporary witnesses. The following Table 1.1 
shows the campaigns carried out or planned by the Soviet Union in all directions of the western theater 
of war with virtually no breaks in operations: 

Table LI 

Start of the campaign 

Occupied territories 

September 17, 1939 November 1939 to 

March 13, 1940 April 1940 

June 17, 1940 

June 28, 1940 

July to early September 1940 

Possibly end of 1940/beginning of 1941 

"Polish campaign", occupation of western Belarus and western Ukraine 

First Soviet-Finnish war, known as the "Winter War", occupation of 

parts of Finland 

Relocation of considerable troop contingents to the Kiev Special and Odessa Military Districts in 
preparation for the Bessarabian Campaign and to the Crimea/Caucasus region to defend the oil regions 
around Baku/Batumi against expected British and French bombing raids 

"Baltic Campaign", military occupation of the Baltic states 

Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 

"Bessarabian campaign", occupation of Bessarabia and Bukovina 

Concentration of strong forces in the Leningrad, Baltic Special and Western Special Military Districts 


for a planned "East Prussian Campaign" Second planned Soviet-Finnish war, so-called "Continuation 
War" 


Let us take a closer look at the Red Army campaigns listed in Table LI in a brief outline, without going 
into details of the political, economic and diplomatic processes that took place beforehand. 

September 17, 1939 - The Polish campaign of the USSR 

The decision to initiate partial mobilization was made on 6 September 1939, meaning that entry into the 
German-Polish war was planned for this date at the latest. At this early date, however, there could be no 
question of a threat to the ethnic Belarusian or Ukrainian population from the Wehrmacht, as was 
argued. The covered partial mobilization (see Chapter III, Mobilization) was triggered on 7 September 
1939 under the pretext of carrying out "major training exercises". 

On September 9, 1939, the People's Commissar of Defense of the USSR, K. E. Voroshilov, and the 
Chief of the General Staff of the Red Army, B. M. Shaposhnikov, issued the order for the covered 
deployment of the assault groups of the troops of the Belorussian and Kiev Special Military Districts and 
their concentration in the border area until September 11, 1939. 

To carry out the operations, the General Staff of the Red Army formed two fronts on 11 September 
1939: on the basis of the Belorussian Special Military District, the Belorussian Front, consisting of the 
3rd, 4th, 10th and 11th Armies, the 23rd Independent Rifle Corps and a mechanized cavalry group, and 
on the basis of the Kiev Special Military District, the Ukrainian Front, consisting of the 5th, 6th and 
12th Armies.7 

The Wehrmacht, whose attack on Poland had begun on September 1, 1939, reached the Lvov - 
Vladimir-Volynsky - Brest - Belostok line on September 16, 1939. 

Obviously due to the unexpectedly rapid advance of the Wehrmacht, the Red Army attacked with 
advance units and mobile armored and cavalry units on September 17, 1939, 5:40 a.m., without waiting 
for the complete concentration of all troops, especially the troops of the Belorussian Special Military 
District. 

The planned operational method was a determined attack on a broad front, followed by a deep division 
of the Polish defenses and their destruction in parts, with the aim of destroying the remaining Polish 
troops on the opposite side with a lightning strike. Over the course of 12 days, the Red Army troops 
advanced approx. 250 to 350 km at an average attack speed of 21-29 km/day and reached the Belostok - 
Brest - Lvov - Stryi line. 

The total forces and resources deployed by all sides in the German-Polish-Russian war are shown in the 
following table: 

Table 1.2 

Number of forces and resources deployed 


By Germany 

By Poland 

By the Soviet Union 
Number of divisions 

62 

39 

approx. 73.58 

of which armored divisions 
7 

none 


1 PzK. 10 PzBr. 

Number of tanks 

2800 

870 (with small tanks) 

not specified 

Number of combat aircraft 
2000 

407 

not specified 


As shown, such a powerful grouping of Soviet troops was formed on the border with Poland, which 
proves that the tasks of the troops were not only to "protect the fraternal Belarusian and Ukrainian 
people", but also to crush the remaining armed forces of Poland and occupy the western territories of 
Belarus and Ukraine. Possibly, according to the balance of power created, even a possible confrontation 
with the Wehrmacht was not ruled out. 

This consideration is by no means absurd, as the Ministry of Defense of the Russian Federation stated in 
a publication in 2006 "... that some Soviet commanders could have imagined being allies of the Poles in 
the joint fight against the Germans." 3 9 

Since the Wehrmacht had already reached the above-mentioned line on September 16, 1939, the war 
could therefore be considered won for Germany and only the remnants of the Polish army remained to 
be fought, the Red Army's enormous deployment of forces on September 17, 1939 can only be 
understood if one assumes that Stalin seemed willing not to avoid a confrontation with the Wehrmacht 
and to stop its further advance militarily if necessary. 

With the treaty of 28 September 1939 between the USSR and Germany, the western border of the 
USSR was bindingly and approximately fixed at the Curzon Line recognized at the time by England, 
France, the USA and Poland. The USSR thus received an additional territory of 190,000 square 
kilometers of western Belarus and western Ukraine with a population of 12 million people, of which 6 
million were Ukrainians and 3 million Belarusians. 

The official Soviet historiography gave the following reasons for the Polish campaign: 

O the Polonization of the annexed western Belarusian and western Ukrainian territories by the Polish 
rulers (e.g. the closure of Ukrainian and Belarusian schools, the conversion of Orthodox places of 
worship into Catholic churches, the seizure of rightful land ownership and its transfer to Polish 
colonists); 

O the violent suppression by the Polish ruling circles of the growing national liberation movement of 
the Ukrainians and Belorussians and their demand for annexation to the Belorussian and Ukrainian 
Soviet republics; 

O the preparation of a war of conquest against the Soviet Union by the reactionary Polish rulers as a last 
resort; 

O concern for the safety of the Ukrainians and Belarusians living in this part of Poland. And it goes on 
to say: 

"It was a genuine liberation campaign; its aim was to liberate the population of western Ukraine and 
western Belarus and to prevent the fascists from advancing further east. "10 

The way these events are portrayed in historiography today is evidence of their smooth adaptation to the 
zeitgeist and the falsification of historical events. While Molotov still described the Polish campaign of 
the Red Army on October 31, 1939 as one that, together with the thrust of the German troops, led to 
the disintegration of the Polish state. 


troops had led to the collapse of the Polish state, this "freak of the Versailles Treaty", today it is said that 
"the towns and villages of the western Ukrainian and western Belarusian territories were now freed 
from the danger of German occupation. "11 
Immediately after the successful conclusion of the Polish campaign, the return of the Belorussian Front 
to the Belorussian Special Military District and the Ukrainian Front to the Kiev Special Military 
District, including the respective territories of western Belorussia and western Ukraine, took place on 
November 14, 1939 by order no. 0177 of the People's Commissar of Defense of the USSR. The reason 
for these measures, which were carried out with particular haste, is to be seen in the shift of the focus of 
military operations to the northern direction. 
November 30, 1939 - The aggression of the USSR against Finland 
On November 17, 1939, the People's Commissar of Defense handed over to the Military Council of the 
Leningrad Military District Directive No. 0205/op on the preparation of aggression against Finland. 
The USSR's first war against Finland (November 30, 1939 to March 13, 1940) was launched with the 
officially stated aim of averting the alleged threat to Leningrad from the Finnish army and preventing 
further provocations on the Soviet-Finnish border. The following excerpts from the directive of the Red 
Army General Staff to the Leningrad Military District of November 17, 1940, however, prove the real 
objective of this aggression: 
Quote 1.3 
"1. at the end of the "X." By the end of the "X" day of 1939, to complete the concentration of the 
district's troops in accordance with earlier instructions and, in cooperation with the Baltic Red Banner 
Fleet and the Northern Fleet, to be ready for a decisive attack with the aim of destroying the opposing 
land forces and the enemy's naval fleet in the shortest possible time. 

2. at dawn on the 2nd day after "X" 1939, simultaneously with the troops of the land, air and naval 
forces, to proceed to a determined attack with the following tasks: 

(a) the 7th Army - ... 
concentrated on the Karelian Isthmus, to destroy the enemy's troops with a powerful blow in 
cooperation with the air forces, to take possession of its fortified area on the Karelian Isthmus, to reach 
the Priozersk-Antrea-Vyborg front. 
The further task: to develop the attack in the direction of Lahti-Hyvinkda-Helsinki in cooperation with 
parts of the 8th Army. 

b) of the 8th Army -... 
concentrated in the Maselka-Widlitza-Prjacha area, to destroy the opposing enemy with the main forces 
by a determined attack in the direction of Sortawala 
‘with the next task of reaching the Korpiselka-Vjartsilja-Sortawala front. Furthermore, to attack in 
cooperation with the 7th Army in the direction of Mikkeli, to secure its own right flank in the direction 
of Kuopiu, to establish the connection to the 9th Army. 

c) the 9th Army -... 
to destroy the enemy's troops while securing its own flanks, to act with the main forces in the direction 
of Kajani, with the next task to reach the front Kemijarvi, ST. Kantiomjaki front and to take possession 
of Oulu in the shortest possible time, d) the 14th Army . 
together with the Northern Fleet to destroy the troops of the enemy, to take possession of the Fisher and 
Sredni peninsulas and the Pecenga area, to simply fortify in this area and to secure it from the south, not 
to allow the supply of living force and armaments from the Norwegian port of Kirkenes, but also the 
landing of landing troops on the coast of Murmansk. 

3. tasks of the air forces 

a) to destroy the enemy's air forces and airfields by simultaneous and concentrated strikes on 


established bases and airfields with the aim of achieving complete air supremacy of our air forces. 

b) with successive attacks on railroad junctions, bases and military-industrial objects to disrupt 
railroad transportation and the work of defense and other important objects. ... 

4. tasks of the naval fleet 

a) To destroy the enemy's navy. 

b) to blockade the harbors of Finland, not to allow the supply of troops and war equipment. 

d) capture the islands of Gogland, Lawensaari, B. Tjumers and Seskar. 

e) to prepare a landing force of no less than one rifle regiment for deployment on the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Finland for a special mission of the Supreme Command. ... 

f) ... not to permit the access of international ships and the landing of international troops on the 
Aland Islands. ..." 
7 
An analysis of the operational tasks assigned to the troops of the Red Army and the naval fleet in the 
directive of November 17, 1939 reveals that the war aims of the Soviet Union's so-called Winter War 
went far beyond the above-mentioned description, which is still propagated today by conservative 
Russian historiography, of wanting to avert the threat to Leningrad and provocations on the borders 
with Finland. Obviously, the war against Finland was intended to achieve this: 
O to destroy the land, air and naval forces and the fortified areas of Finland with great determination, to 
destroy large parts of Finnish territory in 
7 OXDM GSch, F.16, op 1059, d.1, lists 73-77, in: Der Generalstab in den Vorkriegsjahren, (Russ.), 
Dokumente, p. 299, place names according to map of Finland. 
O to take possession of Finland and to be able to exercise control over the whole of Finland by taking 
Helsinki; 
O to broaden the basis for unrestricted action by the Northern Fleet and to permanently secure the 
strategically important railroad line to Murmansk by taking possession of the port of Pecenga (Petsamo) 
and the Finnish parts of the Fischer and Sredni peninsulas; 
O to secure the naval supremacy of the Baltic Red Banner Fleet in the Gulf of Finland, the Gulf of 
Bothnia and the eastern Baltic Sea through bases on Finnish territory (e.g. Hanko Peninsula and other 
islands) and 
O to prevent the economic and military support of Finland and the armed forces, particularly from the 
Norwegian port of Kirkenes and across the land and sea borders, by sealing off the borders and 
interrupting existing connections. 
On November 29, 1939, the USSR government terminated the Soviet-Finnish non-aggression treaty 
and recalled its diplomatic representatives from Finland. 
On November 30, 1939, the deployed troops of the Leningrad Military District simultaneously began 
the attack on Finland in all ordered directions. The Finnish government declared war on the same day. 
Map 1.4 (cf. p. 30) 
The Soviet Union's claim that it had to eliminate a threat from Finland became a legend in view of the 
enormous superiority of the Red Army. After all, by the end of March 1940, the Red Army was able to 
create a force ratio of 6.5 to 1 in manpower, 14 to 1 in artillery, 20 to 1 in aircraft and 56 to 1 in tanks 
against the Finnish army on the Karelian Isthmus.12 
Despite the large nickel deposits in the Petsamo area and the Finnish cellulose production (necessary for 
the manufacture of explosives), the territory of Finland with its approx. 3.7 million inhabitants (1940) 
was a vast, deserted and difficult to pass through area. 
This makes it clear that the war against Finland was waged primarily because of its extraordinary 
strategic importance as the northern flank of the planned theater of war. The aim was to create the 


desired apron in the northern area and expand the northern flank as a deployment area, as well as to 
create freedom of action for the Baltic Red Banner Fleet and the North Sea Fleet. 

The strategic military objective of the Winter War is also demonstrated by the measures introduced by 
the Red Army immediately after the end of the war to make military use of the annexed territory. 

As early as the summer of 1940, the expansion of a base for the Baltic Red Banner Fleet, the stationing 
of a special rifle brigade and a railroad gun battery as well as a large number of special construction and 
engineer battalions began on the Hanko peninsula using the harbor. 13 (cf. Chapter VI, Deployment, 
Stage I) 

Due to a whole series of different causes such as: 

O the inadequate preparation of the Red Army for warfare under polar conditions and for overcoming 
extended defensive lines; 

O the stubborn, tenacious and brave resistance of the Finnish army, but also 

O the threat of political and economic sanctions and even military strikes by a large number of 
countries, especially France, England and the USA, the operational tasks set by the directive of 
November 17, 1939 were only partially achieved. 

On March 12, 1940, the USSR and Finland signed a peace treaty in Moscow, including an additional 
protocol, and ceased hostilities on March 13, 1940. With this treaty, the Soviet Union extorted a 
substantial territorial gain from Finland, which went far beyond the territory militarily occupied during 
the hostilities. Finland lost the entire Karelian Isthmus, the economically most developed area of 
Vyborg-Priozersk-Sortawala-Suorjarwi between Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega, as well as a 
considerable area of around 5,000 square kilometers in the north of Finland. The previously Finnish part 
of the Fischer and Sredni peninsulas also had to be ceded and the Hanko peninsula and adjacent islands 
leased to the Soviet Union for 30 years. Only the strategically important ice-free port of Pecenga with 
the nickel mines in this area was vacated by the Red Army when the treaty was signed. Stalin clearly did 
not want to get into any more trouble with Great Britain than absolutely necessary, as the mining rights 
for the nickel deposits were in Canadian hands. As the large cellulose plant was also initially awarded to 
Finland, it has been proven that strategic resource considerations played no role in the attack on Finland, 
even if the plant was later incorporated by a new enforced border demarcation. 

Soviet post-war propaganda reduced the first Soviet-Finnish war (Winter War) mainly to the 
breakthrough through the Mannerheim Line. The aim was to make the justification for the invasion of 
Finland credible as a necessary measure to eliminate the threat to Leningrad, but also to provide a 
justification for the enormous losses suffered by the Red Army. Above all, however, it was possible to 
obscure the military-strategic objective of this war to prepare the northern theater of war and present it 
as a locally limited measure to increase the security of Leningrad. 

The official historiography gave the following reasons for the conduct of the Finnish campaign: 

O the Finnish reaction, the most reactionary representatives of the bourgeoisie and the landowners, had 
entered into an alliance with the enemies of the Soviet Union, the French, English, American and 
German imperialists; 

O the visit to the Karelian Isthmus and the Mannerheim Line by English, Swedish and German military 
officers proved that Finland was to be developed on land and at sea as a deployment zone against the 
Soviet Union; 

O Furthermore, "The entrance to the Gulf of Finland ... unprotected, threatening the Soviet fleet 
stationed in the Gulf. Murmansk, the Soviet Union's only ice-free port in the north, was also 
unprotected, as the fishing and Sredni peninsulas off its coast belonged in part to Finland." 

O In November 19339, the anti-Soviet hysteria had been taken to extremes and the Finnish military 
clique had carried out provocative actions up to the shelling of Soviet troops near Leningrad. 14 


A careful examination of Maps 1.4 and 1.6 shows, however, that the aim of using the Winter War to 
create strategically favorable positions in the western theater of war for a planned Red Army attack into 
Central Europe/Germany was not completely successful on the northern flank, as the war aims against 
Finland were only partially achieved. 

This view is confirmed particularly clearly in comparison with the territorial gains achieved in the 
western direction in June 1940 through the seizure of the Baltic states of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
as well as in Bessarabia and Bukovina. 

June 17, 1940 - Annexation of the Baltic states 

The formulation in official material from the Russian State Military Archives from 2007, in which the 
invasion of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia is described as a "Baltic campaign", is interesting for the 
assessment of the character and objective of the action against the Baltic states. The occupation was 
carried out in stages. The report of a special command of the Foreign Office on Estonia states: "In 
March 1940, there were already ... around 40,000 Russian troops in the country." u So months before 
the start of the campaign. Since the transfer of large troop contingents must already be seen as the 
beginning of the Red Army's deployment, some details of this campaign are dealt with in Chapter VI, 
Deployment, Stage I. 

The official historiography gave the following reasons for carrying out the Baltic campaign: 

O after the independence of the Soviet republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, which Lenin had 
already recognized by decree in December 1918, the achievements of Soviet power were violently 
crushed by troops of the interveners and White Guards; 

O the republics created with the help of foreign bayonets actively participated in the campaign against 
revolutionary Russia and launched a series of anti-Soviet provocations; 

O because of their favorable strategic position, England, France and fascist Germany tried to extend 
their spheres of influence to the Baltic states; 

O the bourgeois Baltic governments became the pawns of foreign powers and declared their willingness 
to participate in a German war against the USSR despite their proclaimed neutrality; 

O the anti-grassroots policy of the ruling circles exacerbated the internal contradictions in the Baltic 
countries; 

O the Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian rulers began to sabotage the treaties concluded with the USSR, 
buying weapons and war material in Germany; 

O there were provocations against Soviet garrisons in the Baltic countries. 15 16 

On June 14, 1940, the USSR issued an ultimatum to the Lithuanian government and on June 16 to 
Latvia and Estonia. Red Army troops entered Lithuania on June 15 and Latvia and Estonia on June 17, 
1940. 

June 28, 1940 - The campaign against Bessarabia and Bukovina 

The Bessarabian campaign of the Red Army is also dealt with in detail in Chapter VI, Deployment, 
Stage I, as it took place at the beginning of the Red Army's deployment, but of course also served to 
create the southern flank of the theater of war against Germany. 

The official historiography gave the following reasons for the Bessarabian campaign: 

O the Romanian landowners and capitalists were steering an anti-Soviet course; 

O the ruling classes turned the country into a staging ground for the anti-Soviet policy of the Western 
powers; 

O the most important parties of the Romanian ruling classes, the National Peasant Party and the 
National Liberal Party, regarded Romania as a base for a crusade against the USSR; 

O the fascization of the country was actively promoted by the parties; 

O since mid-April 1940, the Romanian reaction provoked a series of incidents on the Romanian-Soviet 


border; 

O the policy of the Romanian government jeopardized the security of the south-western borders of the 
USSR; 

O the haste with which the Romanian ruling circles drew closer to Fascist Germany showed that the 
solution of the Bessarabian question could no longer be delayed; 

O the Soviet claim to cede Northern Bukovina was legitimate, above all because the Bukovinian people 
had already decided in November 1918, in accordance with the will of the people, to reunite with 
Soviet Ukraine - - 13 

unite. 10 

On the evening of June 26, 1940, the Soviet government issued an ultimatum and on June 28, 1940, the 
Red Army began its "liberation campaign" in Bessarabia and northern Bukovina. 

Late 1940/early 1941 - The second planned Soviet-Finnish war 

Stalin was by no means satisfied with the results of the Winter War. There remained one unfulfilled 
point in his program in north-eastern Europe: Finland. After the successes in the Baltic states, the 
northern flank was now to be finally secured through the incorporation of the rest of Finland. 

As a result of the occupation of Denmark and Norway by the Wehrmacht, beginning on April 9, 1940, 
with the capitulation of Norway on June 10, 1940, the northern direction became even more important 
for Stalin. 

In the interests of strengthening the northern flank of the USSR, the mediocre results of the first war 
against Finland now had to be revised at all costs. 

On September 18, 1940, the People's Commissar of Defence, S. Timoshenko, and the Chief of the 
General Staff of the Red Army, K. Meretskov, presented Stalin and Molotov with an operational 
document entitled "Considerations on the deployment of the armed forces of the Red Army in the 
event of war with Finland". 

The operational idea of this plan provided for 

Quote 1.5 (cf. p. 34) 17 

Quote 1.5 

"1. to reliably seal off our borders during the concentration of troops; 

2. To invade central Finland by a strike from the north-western front via Savonlinna to Mikkeli and 
via Lap- peenranta to Heinola, bypassing the fortifications built in the direction of Helsinki, and by a 
simultaneous strike from Vyborg via Simola against Helsinki, to smash the main forces of the Finnish 
army and take possession of the central part of Finland; to combine this strike with a strike against 
Helsinki from the Hanko peninsula and with the action of the Baltic Fleet, which had been awarded the 
Order of the Red Banner, in the Gulf of Finland; 

3. simultaneously with the main strike of the north-western front, to strike in the direction of Rova- 
niemi-Kemi and towards Oulu in order to cut off northern Finland on reaching the coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and to interrupt the connections of central Finland with Sweden and Norway; 

4. to take away the port of Pecenga from Finland by active actions in the north in the first stages of 
the war and to close the Norwegian land border in the Pecenga-Nautsi section. " 

This occupation would have given Stalin a completely free hand to expand the northernmost flank as a 
deployment base against Germany. 

On October 5, 1940, the "considerations ..." presented were confirmed by Stalin. 

Nevertheless, Stalin did not want to risk international protests, as in the case of the Winter War. He 
wanted to be sure of Hitler's approval. It is therefore not surprising that the subject of Finland played 
such a prominent role in the talks between Molotov and Hitler in Berlin on November 12-13, 1940. 
Hitler, however, categorically rejected the idea of the Soviet Union waging a second war against 


Finland, as his benevolent neutrality during the Winter War had already cost him dearly. 18 19 
Despite Hitler's firm rejection of a second Finnish war by the Soviet Union in the talks with Molotov, 
on November 25, 1940, the People's Commissar for Defence issued the following directive to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Leningrad Military District: "I order you to begin drawing up a plan for 
the operational deployment of the troops of the Northwestern Front. ... The Military Council and the 
staff of the Leningrad Military District have the task of drawing up the following plans in the General 
Staff of the Red Army by February 15, 1941..."20 

The war aims of the planned second Soviet-Finnish war were already more ambitious. The Finnish 
question was now to be resolved once and for all. 

Thus, the directive of November 25, 1940 defined the following as the main task: "The destruction of 
the armed forces of Finland, the gaining of control over its territory within the established boundaries 
and the advance to the Gulf of Bothnia on the 45th day of the operation... "21 

By attacking Helsinki from three directions and capturing the capital, the plan was not only to destroy 
Finland militarily but also politically and, following the example of the Baltic states and Bessarabia, to 
incorporate Finland into the Soviet Union. 

Due to the Wehrmacht's opening of the war on June 22, 1941, the so-called "Continuation War" took 
place from June 25, 1941 as part of the Soviet Union's military conflict with Finland. The Soviet Union 
was thus deprived of the possibility of an early expansion of Finnish territory as a theater of war on the 
northern flank. 22 

The following map 1.6 provides an overview of the territories conquered by the Soviet Union in 1939 
and 1940 and illustrates the westward shift of its borders by around 250 to 300 km. It can also be seen 
that the territory gained as a result of the Soviet-Finnish war was relatively small. 

Map 1.6 (cf. p. 36) 

The extent of the planned theater of war shown on this map was confirmed in Timoshenko's message to 
Stalin and Molotov dated October 5, 1940, on the basis of which the operational plan of September 18, 
1940 was further specified following instructions from Stalin. This message states: 

"...To deploy in connection with this from the forces currently available: - for actions in the west (from 
the coast of the Barents Sea to the shores of the Black Sea) -142 rifle, 7 motorized rifle, 16 tank and 10 
cavalry divisions, 15 tank brigades and 159 aviation squadrons. "23 

The way in which the Red Army proceeded to carry out the land seizure, and in particular the deadlines 
for implementing the rigorous political demands made until the Red Army marched in, are shown in 
the following table: 

Table 1.7 (cf. p. 36)24 

As shown in this table, the Red Army generally acted as a raiding force after a covered partial 
mobilization and rapid concentration of the attacking units. 

It is also possible that economic, population and power political considerations with the aim of 
expanding Sovietized territory and patriotic motives contributed to Stalin's decision to reconquer 
western Ukraine and western Belarus and annex the Baltic states as well as Bessarabia and Bukovina. 
However, Stalin's pronounced expansionism in the north-west, west and south-west cannot be 
explained in this way. 

Polish campaign 

Winter War Finland 

Baltic campaign Lithuania 

Baltic campaign Latvia, Estonia 

Bessarabian campaign 

No known documentary evidence of previous demands 


November 28, 1939 Termination of the Soviet-Finnish non-aggression treaty 

June 14, 1940 Ultimatum to Lithuania 

June 16, 1940 Ultimatum to Latvia and Estonia 

June 26, 1940 Ultimatum to Romania 

September 17, 1939 Start of the Red Army attack 

November 30, 1939 Start of the Red Army attack 

June 15, 1940 Advance of the Red Army 

June 17, 1940 Advance of the Red Army 

June 28, 1940 Invasion of the Red Army 

OTage 

2 days 

1 day 

1 day 

2 days 
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The many different justifications for the Red Army's campaigns in 1939/1940 were obviously a colorful 
mixture of truths, partial truths and untruths, some of which were self-created pretexts. This reinforces 
the impression that the main aim was to acquire the territories, Sovietize them and put them to 
immediate military use. 

Let us now take a look at some strategically and operationally significant aspects of the creation of the 
theater of war that had been advanced to the west. 

The strategic aspects of the creation of the theater of war 

Since Germany was the focus of all geostrategic planning by the USSR's top political and military 
leadership, as it was also regularly identified as the main enemy in all operational plans (see Chapter IX, 
Operational Plans) of the Red Army General Staff, the buffer state of Poland had to be eliminated first 
and a line of contact with the country of the main enemy had to be established, which simultaneously 
advanced the main battle area by 250 to 300 km to the west and created a strategically extremely 
favorable configuration of the border for an offensive. In addition, the Red Army had come approx. 300 
km closer to the strategically valuable areas in Central Europe. 

After the conquest of Finland, the Winter War of 1939/1940 was intended to secure the northern flank 
and facilitate naval strategic planning for the Russian Northern Fleet's access to the North Sea and the 
North Atlantic. 

The incorporation of the Baltic states secured the advance of the Baltic Red Banner Fleet into the 
eastern Baltic Sea, and East Prussia could now be directly threatened, particularly through the 
occupation of Lithuania. 

This strategic objective in the direction of the Baltic Sea and Baltic Sea exits was ultimately put forward 
by Molotov during his talks in November 1940. 

The incorporation of Bessarabia and Bukovina served to secure the flanks in the south of the future 
theater of war, qualified the state of naval supremacy of the Russian Black Sea Fleet, secured access to 
the lower reaches of the Danube and facilitated possible control of the Bosporus. A glance at the map 
shows that this seizure of land reduced, or possibly even eliminated, a flank threat to the Red Army for 
the planned thrust into Central Europe. 

The operational aspects of the creation of the theater of war 

As all operational plans of the Red Army General Staff since August 19, 1940 (draft) show, the created 
theater of war formed the basis for the Soviet Union's operational concept for a war in the west. 

While the partial successes achieved by the Red Army in the Finnish campaign did not significantly 


improve the use of the Northern Fleet's combat capabilities in the Barents Sea, the military expansion of 
Hanké, the Aaland Islands and the naval bases gained in the Baltic campaign created extremely 
favorable conditions for naval operations by the Baltic Red Banner Fleet to achieve naval supremacy in 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the eastern Baltic Sea. 

Overall, the improved situation on the marginal seas made it possible for the USSR's naval fleet to 
conduct both independent operations and operations in cooperation with the land forces, such as naval 
landing operations in East Prussia. 

The east-west extension of the bridgeheads of Belostok (approx. 160 km deep) and Lvov (approx. 100 
km deep) reached far into the General Government and enabled the concentration of strong Red Army 
forces deep in enemy territory. 

The special configuration of the salient favored the planning of pincer-like and simultaneous operations 
of the western and southwestern front to encircle parts of the Wehrmacht (encirclement operations) in 
the Radom - Lublin area. 

In particular, the Lwow front projection created ideal conditions for the planned main Red Army strike, 
a sickle cut in the direction of Krakow-Breslau-Berlin and thus for the encirclement of the other 
German troops deployed in the Generalgouvernement and in East Prussia and the separation of the 
German Wehrmacht units deployed in the Balkans. 

While the relatively well-developed German defensive system in East Prussia would have made an 
offensive operation by the Red Army more difficult and would have favored a defensive operation by 
the Northwestern Front in this direction, the less developed terrain in the south of the General 
Government between the southern foothills of the Pripjet region and the northern edge of the 
Carpathian Mountains was considered favorable for carrying out successive offensive operations into the 
depths of Germany. 

The westward shift of the border to Germany by these 250 to 300 km created the possibility of 
regrouping the air forces in the area close to the border (after building the necessary number of airfields) 
and subsequently of carrying out independent operations of the bomber forces at greater depths up to 
the political, economic and armament centers of central Germany. 

The advance of the combat zone to the west ensured the creation of forward operating bases to shorten 
the supply lines to the troops. 

As a Danube riparian state, operations by a river flotilla quickly brought in up the Danube became 
possible. 

As explained here, the incorporation of the countries and territories in the north-west (with restrictions 
in Finland), west and south-west of the USSR significantly improved the strategic and operational 
possibilities for a possible war against Germany. 

Of extraordinary strategic importance for the Soviet Union were, of course, the enormous economic 
possibilities of expanding this theater of war. The USSR's land gains on the northern and southern flanks 
made it much easier to cut Germany off from its sources of raw materials, which were vital to the war 
economy. Germany obtained 50 °/o of its ore requirements from Kiruna in Sweden and was dependent 
on oil from Ploesti (Romania). 

Of course, the utilization of all additional economic, personnel and military resources (e.g. a number of 
combat-strong divisions) of the incorporated countries and parts of the country was of extraordinary 
strategic importance for the USSR. 

This was also the view of M. V. Sakharov: "The advance of the Soviet border to the west improved the 
strategic position of our country. "25 

For the world public and its own population, this intention was propagandistically packaged in such 
acceptable slogans as "The expansion of the Soviet family of nations".26 


2 The expansion of the conquered territories into a theater of war 

According to the published documents, the Red Army, as well as local party and state organs, ordered 
energetic immediate measures for the military use of the new border strip that had been advanced in the 
north, northwest, west and southwest directions. 

Decisive decisions on the concentrated expansion of the theater of war, differentiated according to the 
various operational directions, were made on the basis of clarifications of the operational plan of 
September 18, 1940 by Stalin on October 5, 1940 according to the proposals of the People's Commissar 
for Defence of the USSR, S. Timoshenko. These proposals stated: 

"3. With the aim of further strengthening the forces, the People's Commissar of Defense: ... 

w) to take immediate measures for the pioneering fortification of the northern and north-western 
borders in order to further free up forces to reinforce the main south-western grouping at the expense of 
the reliable fortifications that have been created; 

g) in the preparation of the theater of war in the southwest, to direct the main attention to the 
development of railroads and airfields;... "27 

With the confirmation of Timoshenko's above-mentioned proposals on October 5, 1940, Stalin finally 
determined the southwestern direction as the main direction for the deployment of the shock armies and 
the conduct of an offensive ("development of railroads and airfields") and the north and northwestern 
direction for the conduct of initially defensive actions ("measures for the pioneering fortification of the 
northern and northwestern borders"). 

The following features characterized the infrastructural and pioneering development of the captured 
territories, which began immediately in the interests of the Red Army: 

O utilization of all existing infrastructural elements, some of which were the most primitive, due to the 
retention of a large part of the troop units and formations involved in the war against Poland, the 
aggression against Finland, the occupation of the Baltic states as well as Bessarabia and Bukovina in the 
newly gained border areas, as well as by further forward-deployed units; 

O The capture of a number of units and formations as well as their objects and facilities, especially in the 
affiliated Baltic states, and their integration into the Red Army; 

O Creation of a network of war commandant's offices for the immediate registration of all personnel 
and militarily significant material and technical resources in the new areas and their preparation for 
rapid mobilization; 

O New construction of various military objects, such as runways of the planned airfields, bunkers of the 
fortified areas, warehouses, roads, bridges, paths, rail facilities, unloading platforms, water extraction 
points, repair bases and other facilities for military purposes; 

O Handover of residential and farm/stable buildings, barns, cattle yards of sovkhozes and collective 
farms to the Red Army for the quartering of troops; 

O confiscation of land and forest into a so-called "state land fund" for use in the construction of 
buildings for military purposes, for airfields, as training and firing ranges; 

O requisitioning of any buildings, insofar as they are suitable in terms of type, location and transport 
connections for the accommodation of troops, command posts, rear security facilities such as 
warehouses, workshops or as military hospitals, etc., e.g. castles, former monasteries, orphanages, 
hospitals, sanatoriums; 

O the compulsory service of hundreds of thousands of workers, farmers, tens of thousands of horse- 
drawn vehicles and the requisitioning of motor vehicles and construction machinery of all kinds to carry 
out the military construction projects; 

In February 1941, 128,000 people were deployed in the border strips of the Belorussian and Kiev Special 
Military Districts for the short-term construction of railroad lines alone. 


O Conversion of the local industries and trades to the production of the materials required for the 
pioneer expansion and their commitment to the immediate delivery of the necessary masses, setting 
aside all civilian needs; 

O Provision of enormous financial resources earmarked exclusively for military purposes; 

O use of the new areas to plan and carry out troop exercises, including front-line offensive operations, 
with the aim of getting to know and testing the expanded theater of war.28 

In accordance with Stalin's above-mentioned directive of October 5, 1940, the focus of all activities can 
be seen in the strategic directions of southwest and west. 

The objects requisitioned for the accommodation of troops and facilities could be determined from the 
evaluated documents according to their location up to a depth of approx. 250 to 300 km from the new 
border line. 

The characteristic procedure was the short-term nature of the deadlines for the realization of the tasks 
set and the uncompromising nature of their implementation, even if by no means all the projects laid 
down in various directives and instructions could be realized. 

The construction of airfields 

The western shift of the borders by approx. 250 to 300 km resulting from the incorporation of western 
Ukraine and western Belarus as well as Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia was also intended to achieve an 
adequate increase in the radius of action of the Red Army's air forces. However, the situation was 
extremely unfavorable for the deployment of the air force groupings close to the border. 

Although there were a total of 95 permanent airfields and 382 operational airfields in the western 
military districts, there were almost no airfields in a strip about 120 to 250 km east of the new border 
(between the Vilnius and Minsk meridians). The necessary construction of new airfields began as early as 
1959. 

As the following table shows, the initial plan was to build a further 135 airfields by the first quarter of 
1941. The aim was to reach a total of 612 airfields. However, it was then planned to build a further 143 
airfields by the middle of 1941, bringing the total number of airfields in the western military districts to 
TI: 

Table 1.8 


Existing airfields 
Airfields under construction 
Total airfields 


Permanent airfields 

Operational airfields 

Completion planned by the first quarter of 1941 
Completion planned by mid-1941 


Leningrad 

Military District 

21 

68 

1 

11 

10129 30 

Baltic Special Military District 


66 

Western Special Military District 
29 

141 

16 

39 

225 

Kiev Special Military District 
19 

81 

56 

88 

244 

Odessa Military District 
9 

92. 

13 

5 

119 

total 

95 

382 

135 31 

14332 

755 


As highlighted in Table 1.8, the Main Administration of the Air Forces planned the construction of 144 
new airfields in the southwest direction. 

Already at a meeting between Stalin and Lieutenant General Rychagov on November 29, 1940, the 
latter noted with satisfaction that the construction of the largest number of airfields was planned in the 
Kiev Special Military District, i.e. in the southwest direction. 

As Rychagov further reported, the overwhelming majority of the airfields to be built were to be as close 
to the border as possible, as Stalin had already confirmed. Some even up to one kilometer away.28 

In the Western Special Military District, too, all new airfields to be built were planned in the zone close 
to the border. 

In the Western Special Military District, 15 to 16 airfields were built in the immediate vicinity of the 
state border at a distance of 10 to 40 km, intended to accommodate the main forces of the air forces of 
the Western Special Military District, but also as storage sites for aircraft technology of the air force 
units.33 

An example of this is the Andsheevo airfield on the Belostok border promontory, 9 km northwest of 
Chizhov, which was built 12 km from the state border.34 

At an average speed of 400 km/h, the Luftwaffe bombers therefore needed an approach time of 1.5 to 6 


minutes from the border to the Red Army air force airfields close to the border. 

As the arrested army general D. G. Pavlov, former commander-in-chief of the Western Front, 
explained during his interrogation, the Minsk air observation center (WNOS point for air observation, 
warning, news) only received the report of the approach of German aircraft 4 minutes after crossing the 
border. 35 

This report time already corresponds to a penetration depth of approx. 27 km. 

As the Chief of the General Staff, K. A. Meretzkov, reported to the People's Commissar for Defense, S. 
K. Timoshenko, on August 17, 1940, there were chains on duty at all airfields, but their take-off times 
after the alarm was triggered were between 5 minutes (JG-21 of the Baltic Special Military District in 
Riga) and 7 minutes (JG-41 of the Western Special Military District in Belostok).36 

The reaction time of the fighter aircraft chains on duty was thus at least 9 min. A comparison with the 
approach times of the Luftwaffe of approx. 1.5 to approx. 6 min. to the forward airfields of the Red 
Army Air Forces results in a negative time balance of 3 to 6.5 min. 

Even long-range artillery fire from the Wehrmacht was possible up to a distance of approx. 12 to 14 km 
from the border.37 

With the airfields so close to the border, there could be no question of an effective defense of the 
airfields in the event of a surprise attack by the Wehrmacht or of the air force evading the strikes of the 
German Luftwaffe, or even of the fighter planes taking off in time to carry out the air combat. 
Moreover, those responsible must have been aware that even if the attacking Wehrmacht achieved only 
minor initial successes, the airfields located in the border strip and all the supplies and reserves 
accumulated there would be lost. But this proximity of the air forces to the border was fully in line with 
the Red Army's attack doctrine. 

Of course, some of the planned airfields in the strip near the border were built, especially the airfields of 
the main base, but also some operational airfields with concrete runways. This was particularly the case 
at those airfields that were intended for the deployment of new types of aircraft. 

It is precisely this fact that has recently attracted the attention of Stalin's apologists. In his work on 
Stalin, A. Buschkow still writes in 2009: 

"The take-off and landing strip is concreted for this purpose, so as not to be dependent on the whims of 
an unfavorable nature. So that airplanes can take off without help even when the ground is soaked after 
long autumn downpours. If the runways were concreted, then this means that the Soviet air forces 
intended to remain on these airfields, as a minimum, until the winter of 1941, i.e. no attack on Germany 
was planned in the summer period, no attack without air forces. "38 

This statement regarding the necessity of expanding the airfields with concrete runways in extreme 
weather conditions is initially correct, but the conclusion derived from it regarding the timing of the 
Red Army's attack seems more than childish. 

On the basis of a directive issued by the Council of People's Commissars and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the USSR on March 24, 1941, the Council of People's Commissars and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Belarus issued a directive on April 1, 1941, laying down 
extraordinary measures to ensure the construction of airfields in the border zone within the ordered 
deadlines. These measures included, among other things, the extension of the usual working hours of 
the workers on the airfield construction site by 4 hours a day, the immediate confiscation of the number 
of construction machines and means of transport required for the airfield construction from the 
municipal and road construction departments, the priority provision of transport for the workers and 
materials by the railroads, the obligation of civil industry to deliver the planned construction materials in 
full and on time, and the strict monitoring of the construction processes.39 

According to the documents, the construction of such a large number of new airfields was not realized 


within the short deadlines ordered. 

For example, the 3rd Administration of the People's Commissar of Defense stated in a report dated 16 
April 1941: "In 1940, there were a number of serious deficiencies in the work of the airfield 
construction department for the construction of operational airfields, which had a negative impact on 
the work plan. "40 

Due to construction delays, the Military Council of the Western Special Military District demanded in 
a warning letter of April 28, 1941 to the Central Committee and the Council of People's Commissars of 
the Byelorussian Soviet Republic that the construction of nine airfields (the deadline was the first 
quarter of 1941) be finally completed by June 15, 1941. 41 

According to a report by the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Belarus on 
June 7, 1941, 87,000 workers and up to 75,000 teams were involved in the construction of airfields in 
the Byelorussian Soviet Republic alone.42 

Since the General Staff and the commanders of the Red Army cannot be accused of ignorance regarding 
the tactically appropriate distances of the airfield bases from the border line, it must be concluded that 
the grouping of the Red Army air forces was deployed to ensure an offensive. A deployment of the air 
forces close to the front is of course advantageous in terms of space and time, especially when carrying 
out offensive actions. The fulfillment of such tasks of the air forces of the Red Army as laid down in the 
operational plan of September 18, 1940, e.g: "Joint actions with the ground forces against the enemy's 
battle formations", "Combat with the enemy's air forces", "Prevention of troop transports for 
concentration" require the early introduction of the air forces into the battle already in the depth of the 
enemy's battle formation without a long approach. 

The task assigned to the long-range bomber forces of "striking the enemy's military-industrial objects" 
can also be accomplished if the airfields are located close to the front at greater depths of the enemy's 
territory.43 

The accumulation of material resources and reserves to ensure the rearward security of the Red Army 
air forces' combat operations also took place primarily at the airfields located in the immediate border 
strip. Thus, about 30 airfields of the Western Special Military District located in the border strip 
accumulated such quantities of aircraft fuel and aerial bombs that the remaining airfields located at 
greater depths no longer had sufficient reserves. This also explains why the rapid conquest or destruction 
of the airfields near the border by the Wehrmacht meant that further combat operations by the 
remaining air forces of the military district could hardly be ensured. 

The destruction of parts of the group in the event of preventive action by the Wehrmacht, which was 
not feared until around mid-May 1941, was obviously accepted. 

The expansion of the railroad network 

In 1940, rail transport accounted for 85.1 °/o of all transportation services (sea and river transport - 12.3 
°/o, pipelines - 0.79 °/o, air transport - 0.01 °/o) in the USSR. It was therefore the decisive mode of 
transportation for the deployment of the Red Army. 

As early as July 12, 1940, Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov had the People's Commissar of Defense, 
Timoshenko, report on the state of preparation of the railroad network and its passability in the western 
areas of the border military districts with the aim of immediately changing its condition. And not 
without reason. 

For while the passability of the railroad lines leading to the USSR border in Germany, Hungary and 
Romania allowed 861 pairs of trains per day, which corresponded to 9 to 11 infantry divisions per day, 
the passability of the USSR railroad network up to the old border allowed 678 pairs of trains per day, 
but in the newly added areas of western Belarus and western Ukraine only 376 pairs of trains were 
possible in total. According to the instructions of the People's Commissar for Defense, however, the 


development of the plan diagram of military transfers for 1941 was to be based on 310 pairs of trains per 
day in the main directions ordered alone, which corresponded to the arrival of 5 to 6 rifle divisions per 
day. It is clear that the greatest attention had to be paid to further increasing the transport capacity of the 
railroads with the aim of increasing their operational capability for the deployment of the Red Army. 
Almost all of the railroad lines mentioned in the documents of July 12, 1940 and planned for expansion 
in 1940 and 1941 (new lines, second tracks, relay lines, supply points) run in the direction of the 
balconies and thus testify to the main directions west and southwest. 

The following table illustrates the passability of the railroad network of all western border military 
districts up to the end of 1940 and the planned expansion of the network in 1941 in comparison to the 
passability of the railroad network of the western countries: 

Table 1.9 


Throughput capacity of the railroad network in train pairs 


Until the end of 1940 

With completion of the expansion planned for 1941 
Approaching network from the western countries 
Baltic Special Military District 

87 

216 

192 

Western Special Military District 

120 

166 

216 

Kiev Special Military District 

132 

266 

362 

Odessa Military District 

28 

96 

91 

40 


As can be seen from Table 1.9, more attention was paid to the development of the railroad network in 
Ukraine than in Belarus. 

It is obvious that the enormous increase in the passability of the railroad network in the strip of the Kiev 
Special Military District by 100 % is to be seen in connection with the transfer of the main direction 
from the west to the southwest in accordance with the instructions issued by Stalin on October 5, 1940 
to specify the operational plan of September 18, 1940, while the passability of the railroad network in 
the western direction was only to be increased by approx. 40 %. 

This message states: 

"(g) in the preparation of the theater of war in the southwest, to direct the main attention to the 
development of the railroads and the construction of the airfields."44 45 

In evaluation of a field exercise of the front in the strip of the Western Special Military District near the 


border on the subject of "The attack operation of the front with breakthrough of a strongly fortified 
field defense of the enemy" in the period from 15 to 22 October 1940, in particular on the doctrinal 
question of "The attack operation of the front with breakthrough of a strongly fortified field defense of 
the enemy". On November 21, 1940, the commander of the Western Special Military District, D. G. 
Pavlov, as well as the head of the Western Department of the Operational Administration of the 
General Staff of the Red Army noted major deficiencies in the transport security of the troops. 

The evaluation of the General Staff states: 

"7, About the theater of war: 

(a) The railroad network is poorly developed, with low patency, which in no way satisfies the 
requirements of the front. It is necessary to improve and develop the railroads, to raise their capacity to 
the level existing east of Minsk; 

b) The railroad stations are very poorly developed, which requires the creation of supply 
stations and reserves in them; 

c) The lack ofa sufficient number of highways and roads hampered the possibility of bringing in 
reserves and means of material security. "46 
The unloading of troop transports in the event of the deployment and concentration of the Red Army 
was to be ensured by approx. 380 unloading points, of which, however, 50 °/o did not meet military 
requirements in terms of size and basic fortification. 

The distribution of the troop unloading points planned for reconstruction or new construction is shown 
in the following table: 

Table 1.10 

Military district 

Railroad region 

Number of troop unloading points to be reconstructed or newly built 
Western Special 

Belostok railroads 

17 

Military district 

Brest-Litovsk Railways 

50 

Kiev Special 

Kovelsk Railways 

26 

Military district 

Lvov Railways 

76 


Thus, a focus of the planned troop unloading points in the west and in the southwest direction in the 
front construction zones or in the direction of the front balconies is recognizable. It cannot be ruled out 
that the planning of the military unloading points reported in July 1940 was initially intended to prepare 
for the planned East Prussian campaign. After all, 93 unloading points were planned in the northern and 
western areas (including Kowel as a centrally located railroad junction), whereas only 76 unloading 
points were planned in the south-western direction. 

In the Belostok front balcony, the unloading points planned for reconstruction were located in the 
immediate vicinity of the border (Brest - 10 km, Avgustov - 12 km, Graevo - 15 km, Cheremcha - 28 
km). 


As sketch 1.11 shows, the construction of 34 new military unloading points was planned in the south- 
west direction, primarily in the front balcony of Lwow in the Lwow-Sambor-Stryi triangle at a distance 
of approx. 40 to 60 km from the border. Some unloading 

unloading sections, e.g. on the Lwow-Rawa-Russkaja railroad line, were no more than 10 km from the 
border. 

Sketch 1.11 

The coverage of the unloading areas and points in the Lwow front balcony by a total of six air divisions 
with approx. 17 fighter squadrons (sketch 1.11) testifies to the great strategic importance of this main 
south-western direction for the success of the planned campaign. 

However, in an NKVD briefing dated 17 January 1941, addressed to Stalin, Molotov and Kaganovich, 
the People's Commissar for Internal Affairs, L. Beriya, pointed out a number of shortcomings in the 
preparation for mobilization of the rail transport. What is interesting about this report is the fact that 
only the railroads in the areas around Brest, Belostok, Kovel and Lvov were considered. 

On February 14, 1941, the Central Committee of the CP(B) and the Council of People's Commissars 
of the USSR issued the directive "On the plan of railroad construction on the southwest, west and 
northwest routes and on ensuring its fulfillment", thus once again pointing out the particular urgency of 
expanding the railroad connections in the aforementioned directions. 47 

The directive states that "... the most important task of railroad construction in 1941 is to increase the 
capacity of the Southwest, West and Northwest routes of the USSR...". 

The above-mentioned directive ordered the double-tracking of specified lines to increase the capacity of 
the main lines in the above-mentioned directions. 

For example, the Belarusian Special Military District was ordered to increase the capacity of the 
Bologoe - Mo- lodetshno - Cheremcha railroad line and further in the direction of Belostok to 36 pairs 
of trains and the Kalinkovichi - Mikashevichi - Shabinka line (east of Brest) to 30 pairs of trains by 
adding a second track. 

However, the construction of new lines was also ordered, such as the Timkovichi - Baranovichi line (70 
km) with an exit towards Belostok for temporary use or the Lepel - Krulevstchisna line (65 km) as a 
feeder line. 

The Moscow - Negoreloe line (350 km) was to be reconstructed. What all these lines have in common 
is that they lead from the north-east and east to the Belostok front balcony. 

The directive specified special construction measures for the Baranovichi, Minsk and Belostok railroad 
junctions. Railroad supply and safety facilities were to be created there, such as humps, wagon sorting 
facilities, repair bases, depots, water supply points and electrical stations.48 

The abundance of railroad facilities in the Molo- detschno - Olechnowitschi - Negoreloe area (west of 
Minsk) must attract attention. 

An enormous effort was ordered to perfect the railroad network for military use. The 64,000 workers 
(128,000 workers from April 1, 1941) to be provided within a very short period of one month (from 
March 15, 1941) illustrate the importance that was attached to this line construction with a clear 
military purpose. 

The directive itself, signed by Stalin and Molotov, describes the " ... fulfillment of the ordered plan for 
railroad expansion as the most important work for the defense of the country. "49 

The construction or reconstruction of railway lines was not mentioned in the report to Stalin of July 12, 
1940, nor was the expansion of railway lines ordered in the directive of February 14, 1941. 

In his letter of April 28, 1941, Army General Pavlov drew attention to insufficient progress in the 
construction of railroad lines. The tasks set for 1940 had only been 47 °/o fulfilled and the general 
fulfillment in the months of January to April 1941 was only 5 to 7 °/o. It states: 


"The western railroad line - the laying of the second rail line Minsk- Radoshkovichi was not started. On 
the Polotsk-Bigozovo section for laying the second rail line, only 6 °/o of the budgeted funds were used 
in 1941, instead of the planned 1500 workers, only 300 people worked on the Minsk railroad junction, 
and the main work on the construction of the bypass line was not started. 

The Belostok railroad line - the construction of 10 military platforms begun in 1940 is not completed; as 
of April 1, 1941, the amount of work completed in 15 months is only 50 °/o. 

The Brest railroad line - the scope of work completed on the construction of 9 military platforms begun 
in 1940 amounted to 55 °/o as of April 1, 1941." 

Finally, Army General Pavlov notes that such a situation on the railway lines makes it extremely 
difficult to transport troops in the event of mobilization and, in the interest of completing the most 
important railroad lines ordered for expansion in the directive of the Council of People's Commissars of 
the USSR and the Central Committee of the CP(B), asks for the allocation of a further 1800 conscripts 
for 4 months each for the immediate completion of the strategically important Oranchitsy-Belovesh and 
Timkovichi-Lyakhovichi sections. 

The latest completion dates for the fulfillment of almost all tasks (Table 1.19) are June 1 and July 1, 
1941.50 

However, the density of the railroad network of the western countries could not ensure this planning, 
and the plan was only partially fulfilled. 

The fortified areas 

The fortified areas played an important role in the early pre-war plans for building up the Red Army. 
They were intended to protect the most important operational directions and areas, on the preservation 
of which the stability of the defense depended, as well as to ensure the conduct of counterattacks and the 
transition of troops to the attack. Based on these considerations, great attention was initially paid to the 
construction of the fortifications of the fortified areas during the pioneer development of the prospective 
theater of war. 

The "Stalin Line" 

Between 1928 and 1937, 13 fortified areas were built along the old western border at immediate tactical 
depth, the so-called "Stalin Line", which was considered insurmountable. The front width of the 
fortified areas was 80 to 90 km, some even up to 200 km, but the depth was only 1 to 3 km, with fewer 
areas up to 5 km. 

However, there were a number of shortcomings. For example, the rooms were planned on the basis of 
topographical maps dating from 1909 to 1913, and many fortifications, especially those built between 
1931 and 1936, were constructed from inferior concrete, some even without steel reinforcement. Some 
walls were built too thin (only 15 cm). As a result, the main repair or reconstruction of the fortifications 
had to begin immediately after their completion.51 52 

Due to the incorrect selection of many emplacements, the free field of fire was often only 50 to 100 m 
due to the relief of the terrain. 

Thus, of 257 fortifications in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 175 installations were found to be 
restricted by hills, mountains, forests and bushes lying in the field of fire, for the elimination of which 
approx. 300,000 m3 of earth had to be moved or 500 ha of forest or bushes had to be felled for each 
fortified area. 

Although orders were issued to rectify the deficiencies, apparently without emphasis, the situation was 
not changed until the beginning of the war. 

That this was the case was confirmed by a prisoner of war, the German engineer lieutenant Behm, who 
took part in the storming of the "Stalin Line". Here are excerpts from the shorthand notes of his 
interrogation: 


Quote 1.12 
" Our company had the task of blocking and blowing up concrete fortifications on the old Soviet 
Russian border. ... We had very good training and were prepared to act with the armored troops in the 
presence of mobile groups. ... But we could not accomplish our task, because instead of a powerful line 
of fortifications which we expected to encounter ... we found only isolated neglected concreted 
installations, in some places unfinished ... Those firing points from which we received machine-gun fire 
we easily avoided, taking advantage of the uneven terrain ... For a long time we could not realize that 
this was the most impregnable line of the old frontier..." 
The new fortified areas of the "Molotov Line" 
One of the decisive conclusions in the evaluation of the Winter War against Finland was the more 
intensive training of the troops to overcome fortified lines of defense, under the impression of the high 
steadfastness of the Mannerheim Line, but also with regard to the pioneering expansion of the intended 
theater of war. 
The fortified areas, the so-called "Molotov Line", along the new western border were to play a key role 
in the expansion of the western theater of war. 
The plan was to build 11 new fortified areas along the new border in 1940, to which a further 9 fortified 
areas were to be added in 1941, initially with the aim of creating a real line of defense. 
These fortified areas were to be constructed according to a new system. Two fortified lines with a 
general depth of approx. 15 to 20 km were planned in each room. The fortified area was to consist of 
resistance nodes and these of support points. The resistance nodes and support points of the first line 
were to be developed first. The new fortified areas were to be developed within a period of 10 months, 
apparently starting at the beginning of 1940. However, the expansion of the new Molotov Line was 
pursued with varying intensity and quality, was fraught with problems and shortcomings and took an 
inconsistent course. 
As there were delays (reconnaissance and planning only in May 1940), the deadline for completion was 
reduced to a period of 5 months. 
In 1940, a whole series of fortified rooms, the Grodno, Osovetsk, Sambrovsk and Brest, were rebuilt in 
the Belostok front balcony. 
Assuming that the construction work on the new fortified areas would begin with great intensity in the 
spring of 1940, P.K. Ponomarenko, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Belarus, sent a report to Stalin on March 11, 1940 about the shortcomings of the "Stalin Line", fearing 
that these would be repeated when the construction of the fortified areas on the new border began. 
He initially gave the following assessment : 
"... 1. the old fortified areas present themselves as a thread-like chain of main fortifications, which were 
not supplemented with any system of artificial obstacles in the front and in the depth. Artificial barriers, 
hump barriers, steep slopes, swamps, wire entanglements and other artificial obstacles were not used 
anywhere. There were only very few coverings and guide posts. All the main fortifications were 
unfinished. Something was always not enough. The permanent firing installations were built according 
to a template - against 6- or 8-inch guns. Lightweight installations against small-caliber artillery and 
machine-gun fire were not built. Asa result, even in terrain where the enemy could not use heavy or 
medium artillery because of the forest or swamp ... 
In this way, it must be recognized that the old fortified areas are not areas, but lines of incompletely 
completed permanent firing points that are not connected in a system of defence by additional small 
installations and artificial barriers in depth. ... 

2. in the district there is no general plan of the system of fortification of the border strip, as, by the 
way, it never existed. Even now the question of creating a defense system is understood simply in the 


manner of those threads of main fortifications on the border without any system of artificial obstacles 
and auxiliary facilities on the front and in depth. 

3. it should be noted that no serious long-term inspections, in-depth reconnaissance of the border 
strip, serious study of the terrain, relief, approaches, etc. are carried out, although in general a large 
number of short and useless excursions follow. 

It is necessary to say that the General Staff and the leadership of the Red Army pay almost no attention 
to what is being built, where is being built, how many of these or those facilities are effectively in this or 
that terrain." 

Ponomarenko also made a number of suggestions that should be taken into account when building the 
defense line on the new border. In particular, he suggested that a general plan of defense facilities in the 
border strip should be drawn up. 

The following wording in point 1 of his proposals should attract attention: 

"This plan must be drafted with the participation of responsible representatives of the General Staff. 
They, these representatives, must coordinate the plan not only with the cover plan, but also with the 
operational plan or with its drafts and operational directions. Of course, given the nature of the 
increasingly difficult mutual relations with the neighbor and taking into account the non-aggression 
pact, this work should not have any demonstrative elements and should not give the impression of 
feverish haste. Nevertheless, this work must be carried out continuously and systematically, with great 
tenacity and using all local resources. "53 

Zhukov and also Sakharov expressed the view that not only permanent firing installations should be set 
up on the new border, but also parallel field fortifications by the rifle troops, especially in the Baltic 
Special Military District.54 

However, there were probably differences of opinion between the state and party organs of Belarus on 
the one hand and the General Staff of the Red Army on the other about the nature of the military 
expansion of the areas near the border. One of the arguments presented by P. K. Ponomarenko to Stalin 
was that the Chief of the German General Staff, von Schlieffen, had reconnoitred the suitability of the 
terrain on the border with France not only as a bridgehead for attack, but also from the point of view of 
defense.55 

Obviously, however, the General Staff of the Red Army did so. 

From the spring/summer of 1940, the closest circle around Stalin began to consider intervening in the 
war and, following the annexation of the Baltic states and parts of Romania, militarily crushing East 
Prussia, initially in accordance with the then unconfirmed draft operational plan of August 1940. 

There were also serious contradictions between the General Staff and the Pioneer Administration of the 
Red Army regarding the expansion of the new fortified areas. 

A written report from the Red Army Pioneer Administration on the progress of the defense expansion 
in the first half of 1940, dated July 13, 1940, states that 

"In connection with discrepancies in the planning between the 9th Department of the General Staff and 
the 1st Department of the Pioneer Administration of the Red Army and the examination and 
confirmation of the plan for the expansion, but also its modification in the course of the expansion with 
the transfer of individual construction projects and sections to new areas ... and especially in connection 
with late reconnaissance - in the months of May/June - difficult conditions arose ... "56 

On March 8, 1941, the responsibility for the construction of the fortified areas was transferred from the 
Pioneer Main Administration of the Red Army to the direct subordination of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union Shaposhnikov. 57 

The General Staff's changed approach to the military expansion of the new areas is already evident here. 
While the western border union republics were still trying to hold on to the establishment of a steadfast 


national defense, the General Staff was already thinking in terms of planning offensive actions and 
considered the expansion of the border strip for defense only as a dutiful marginal task in selected 
directions. 

These considerations initially culminated in the operational plan of 18 September 1940. According to 
this plan, and in particular according to Stalin's instructions of 5 October 1940, defensive actions were 
only planned in the north-west direction and the importance of the fortified areas was reduced to the 
task of generally securing the mobilization, concentration and deployment of the Red Army. But this 
was initially only the view of Stalin and a few insiders. This intention was not yet obvious in the 
military districts, which believed in the preparation of defensive actions, as reports from the 
representatives of the military district and the party leadership of the Soviet Republic show. 

The following table on the distribution of financial resources for the year 1941 provides information on 
the priorities set by the top political and military leadership for the expansion of the fortified areas on 
the new border: 

Table 1.13 

Military district 

Baltic Special Military District 

Western Special Military District 

Kiev Special Military District 

Share of the military districts in the financial resources planned for the expansion of the fortified areas 
for 1941 

50% 

25% 

9% 

54 


The reasons for distributing the funds asymmetrically as shown and concentrating them on the 
expansion of the fortified areas of the Baltic Special Military District can clearly be traced back to an 
instruction from Stalin to the People's Commissar of Defence of the USSR on 5 October 1940,"... to 
immediately initiate measures for the pioneer expansion of the fortifications of the northern and north- 
western borders, in order to further free up forces for the reinforcement of the main grouping in the 
south-western direction through these created secure fortifications. "58 59 

The intention to defend in the north-west direction and to attack in the main south-west direction, also 
determined by Stalin, in accordance with the operational plans of September 18, 1940, March 11, 1941 
and May 15, 1941, could hardly be made clearer. 

The General Staff was therefore not unwilling and not averse to good proposals, but was already busy 
with strategic offensive tasks from the summer of 1940. 

The following excerpts from a joint investigation report by the People's Commissar of Defense and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR from April/May 1941 shed light on the 
catastrophic conditions in the fortified areas, which testify to deliberate omission: 

Citation 1.14 p. 54) 

Nevertheless, these investigations prove that it was feared at the last minute that the Wehrmacht might 
anticipate its own planned attack and can be seen as evidence of the double strategy that was being 
implemented. 

Since the geographical shape of the Belostok front projection virtually challenged deep flank thrusts and 
the closing of the pincers in the Volkovysk-Baranovichi area by an opponent, thus posing the danger of 
cutting off the 3rd and 4th Armies, and possibly even the 10th Army in the event of deep thrusts, the 


reinforcement of the flanks was an urgent necessity. 

Over the course of approx. 

8 months, the Military Council of the Military District had proposed to the General Staff 

Quote 1.14 

"1. the established measures for the construction and modernization of the fortifications of the old state 
border were not carried out at the present time due to the necessity of completing the construction work 
of the fortifications on the new state border by July 1, 1941, but they will be continued within the 
aforementioned period... 

2. the garrisons of the fortified areas are currently not provided with cadres. The average 
replenishment of the garrisons is no more than 30 °/o of the staffing plan (13 to 20 °/o in real terms) 
and cannot be increased in view of the lack of rear security and accommodation facilities. 

The manpower plan of the machine-gun battalions does not correspond to the tasks of defending the 
fortifications, so that in some cases only 60 °/o of the firing installations can be covered. 

3. notwithstanding the fact that a large number of artillery was made available to reinforce the 
armament of the fortified areas in the years 1938 to 1940, most of which consisted of obsolete field guns 
from the years 1877 to 1895 without special mounts and without ammunition. Of comparable modern 
artillery equipment, only twenty-six 76-mm Model 1902 guns and eight 76-mm Model 1902/30 field 
guns were handed over to the garrisons of the fortified areas. Of the 140 L-17 guns ordered, 8 were 
handed over. The guns found were not completed. The condition of the mechanisms was such that fire 
could not be conducted from them. Forms for these guns are not available. Spare parts sets have been 
lost. The guns were not properly maintained. 

(4) Half of the gunnery of the fortified firing points consisted of machine guns of obsolete design and 
international brands, for which ammunition was often missing. 

5. tank battalions and tank companies to support the fortified areas exist only in the reports, have an 
outdated material part of the years 1929 to 1933 with completely used up resources, no MG armament 
and can only be used to a limited extent as non-mobile fire points to cover narrow and narrow passages. 
Fuel for the tank support companies is nowhere to be found. 

6. despite the repeated instructions for the necessary conversion of the covered gun and machine-gun 
turrets, for which more than 300 T-18 and T-26 tanks were handed over to the Pioneer Administration, 
not a single installation has been erected to date, but the tank turrets are intended for burial in the 
ground, sometimes even carelessly concreted in. Systems for securing positions in such tank towers are 
missing. Some of the tanks handed over have been lost or consigned to scrap material. " 

56 

to reinforce the flanks of the military district from the north in the direction of Grodno and from the 
south in the direction of Brest. The General Staff rejected these proposals for about 6 to 7 months. 

Only recently did the General Staff allow 2 rifle divisions to be concentrated at the roots of the flanks in 
the Grodno direction (56th and 85th Rifle Division) and in the Brest direction (75th and later the 113th 
Rifle Division). These divisions moved into their positions at the end of May/beginning of June 1941. 
Furthermore, the General Staff was made aware of the need to secure the right and left flanks of the 
Belostok frontal salient by building additional fortified defenses. These proposals were also rejected and 
it was only in the first decade of June 1941 that two more defense nodes were allowed to be built. 

With the exception of the Karelian Fortified Area in the direction of Finland and three fortified areas on 
the border with Romania, the previously independent garrisons of the fortified areas were also 
subordinated to the advancing rifle divisions in the entire western direction.61 

From around mid-May 1941, the General Staff of the Red Army became increasingly concerned that 
the Wehrmacht could pre-empt the advance in view of the now recognized deployment. It authorized 


the implementation of measures to reinforce the flanks of the front advances (cf. Chapter VI, 
Deployment and Chapter IX, Operational Plans). 

In the directive of April 14, 1941, the General Staff of the Red Army stipulated that machine guns 
could be temporarily stationed on field mounts in permanent firing installations in the absence of 
appropriate special armament. By resolution of the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR of 
May 20, 1941, it was determined to hand over 4,500 "Maxim" machine guns on field mounts to the 
fortified areas and by resolution of June 16, 1941, to supply the fortified areas with another 2,000 of 
these machine guns from the mobilization reserve of the Far Eastern Front. 62 63 

Under "yill. the pioneer preparation of the theater of war of the Kiev Special Military District" of the 
written communication on the plan of defense in the period of mobilization, concentration and 
deployment of the troops of the Kiev Special Military District in 1941 from the end of May/beginning 
of June 1941 was specified: 

"Notwithstanding the main defensive strip near the border, established in peacetime and reinforced 
from the first day of mobilization, on the territory of the Kiev Special Military District up to the 
Dnieper from the first day of mobilization will be created: from west to east five rear defensive sections, 
from southwest to northeast three rear defensive sections. "39 

In other words, with the exception of the main defensive strip near the border, a defense system 
staggered in depth in the southwest direction was not to be expanded at an early stage, but apparently 
only created when necessary after mobilization was triggered. 

On June 13, 1941, the Western Special Military District reported to the Supreme Military Council that 
as of June 10, 1941, 550 bunkers had been concreted in the district, but only 193 of them were 
structurally armed. 

According to a report by the former member of the Military Council of the Western Special Military 
District, AJ. Fominych, dated July 19, 1941, the further expansion of the defensive line in the Western 
Special Military District was deliberately neglected. He reported: 

"With this plan (plan of construction of the Molotov Line - the author) I went twice to Moscow to the 
aide of the Commander of the Fortified Areas, Comrade Mikhailin, and each time confirmation was 
refused and justified by the fact that the industry does not manage the delivery of building materials and 
armament, i.e., it was an attempt to artificially delay the construction. " and further: 

"Vital questions concerning the defense of the frontier were decided unusually slowly in the General 
Staff, but were sometimes rejected with reference to the impossibility of fulfillment by industry. "64 

At the beginning of the war in June 1941, the Red Army had 2,500 permanent firing installations in the 
fortified areas, of which around 1,000 were equipped with artillery, the rest only with machine guns. 
Only about 30 °/o of the extent of the new border had been built with reinforced concrete bunkers. 

At the beginning of the war, the Red Army had a total of 44 fortified areas, 2 of which had no 
command and 17 of which were filled only with cadres. 

A superficial reading of the above must give the impression that the construction and maintenance of 
the Stalin and Molotov Lines was extremely sloppy. At least with regard to the maintenance of the 
Stalin Line and the completion of the Molotov Line and its transfer to combat readiness, the intention of 
neglect is evident even in the opinion of the above-mentioned contemporary witnesses. 

The truth is that the fortified areas were simply no longer needed in the offensive operations planned by 
Stalin on October 5, 1940 in the west and southwest directions. Their limited task of securing the 
deployment of the Red Army could certainly be fulfilled with minimal forces, but they were unsuitable 
for carrying out the defensive actions of the Red Army that were supposedly initially planned at the 
beginning of the war. 

A number of serious efforts to quickly arm the fortified points, to close gaps (e.g. at the roots of the 


Belostok frontal salient) or to replenish the garrisons of the fortified areas in May/June 1941 came 
hopelessly too late and can probably be classified as part of the Red Army's dual strategy against a 
possible preemptive strike by the Wehrmacht that began in the last weeks before the start of the war (cf. 
the following chapters). 

A large number of fortified lines (West Wall, East Wall, Siegfried Line, Maginot Line, Mannerheim 
Line, Stalin Line, Molotov Line, etc.) in conjunction with the strategic concepts of the respective 
countries also prove that a fortified line does not necessarily have to be an expression of a defensive 
strategy. Of course, at that time a fortified line had to take on security tasks during mobilization or 
during the deployment of mobilized armies. 

The theory of the "deep apron" 

Finally, with regard to the complex of fortified areas, I would like to say something about the above- 
mentioned Soviet military theory of the "deep apron". 

This theory envisaged setting up the conquered border strip from the Baltic Sea to the Carpathians and 
from the western Bug to the 27th meridian as a restricted zone with a depth of up to 300 km, thus 
creating a gigantic apron, covering it with obstacles and barriers and occupying it only with covering 
troops. This corresponds to the theory of "deploying back". 

Without the support of the main forces of the rifle troops, the mechanized corps and the air forces, these 
small forces would have been destroyed immediately in the unequal battle and the enemy would have 
reached a depth of about 300 km almost without serious resistance. 

However, as the investigations described above show, the border strip was immediately expanded in a 
pioneering manner, occupied by strong Red Army forces and thus not used as a restricted zone, but as a 
strategic deployment zone and occupied by offensive forces. 

The expansion of the rearward security and other 

Elements of the expansion of the infrastructure of the theater of war 

A letter from the Military Council of the Western Special Military District (signed by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the WBMB, Army General Pavlov) to the Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
CP(B) of Belarus, P. K. Ponomarenko, and the President of the Council of People's Commissars of the 
Belarusian Soviet Socialist Republic, I. S. Bylinski, with the request to carry out measures to increase the 
mobilization readiness of the Byelorussian SSR on 28 April 1941, sheds light on the enormous scope of 
the measures to expand the theater of war on the territory of Byelorussia. 

Although these tasks were politely formulated as requests, there can be no doubt that they had the 
character of instructions from the highest political and military leadership in Moscow and therefore had 
to be carried out as if they had been issued. 

As can be seen from various formulations in the letter, reference is made to tasks that had already been 
set for the Byelorussian SSR at an earlier point in time, around the end of 1939/beginning of 1940, but 
which had not been completely fulfilled. In this respect, the above letter is probably to be understood as 
a final warning from the commander of the Western Special Military District to the civilian party and 
economic organs of the Byelorussian SSR 

The author assumes that these tasks for perfecting the infrastructure of the Byelorussian SSR were given 
in a similar form to all Western Union republics, and to an even greater extent to the Ukrainian SSR in 
particular, and thus takes them as representative of the entire border strip of the Western theater of war. 
The letter states: 

"With the aim of increasing the mobilization readiness of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, I 
ask you to carry out the following measures: 

I. To secure the air forces" 

For the main content see under airfield construction. 


"II. to the repair bases for automobile transportation" 
The task was set: 
O to accelerate the construction of the Gomel car repair plant, the Minsk car repair station, the Minsk 
tire repair plant and the tire and accumulator plant in Gomel to the maximum and to complete it by 01 
August 1941; 
O to increase the capacity of the aforementioned repair plants to 1200 general overhauls/year each; 
O to accelerate the expansion of stationary area car repair shops in the cities of Pinsk, Brest, Slonim, 
Postawy, Mogilew, Xoiniki and Gomel until June 15, 1941 with a maximum increase in their capacity. 
Furthermore, Army General Pavlov: 
O to carry out the necessary major and medium repairs to the 103 Type A and B mobile auto repair 
shops of the machine-tractor stations existing in the eastern regions of Byelorussia, to equip them with 
the full set of tools and equipment and spare parts, and to transfer them to full readiness by June 01, 
1941; 
O to completely replenish the 18 stationary machine-tractor workshops located in the Byelorussian 
SSR, to carry out the necessary repairs and to transfer them to full readiness by June 1; 
O to complete and fully equip the machine-tractor workshops in Brest, Belostok, Vileyka and 
Baranovichi, which have been under construction since 1940, and to prepare them for uninterrupted 
work by June 1, 1941; and 
O to transfer all motor vehicles in the inventory of the national economy to full readiness by June 1, 
1941. 
"III. to store the mobilization reserves of fuel of the People's Commissar of Defence in the fuel depots of 
the machine-tractor stations, sovkhozes and facilities 
With the aim of realizing the free capacities of the fuel depots of the machine-tractor stations, 
sovkhozes, collective farms and institutions on the territory of the Byelorussian SSR available for the 
storage of mobilization reserves of light oil products of the People's Commissar of Defence, I request to 
oblige all People's Commissars of the Byelorussian SSR to transfer all free capacities of the fuel depots of 
the machine-tractor stations, sovkhozes, collective farms and institutions on the territory of the 
Byelorussian SSR by May 15, 1941. May 1941 to identify all free storage capacities that may be suitable 
for storage for the People's Commissar for Defense through his official institutions with reference to the 
location and the railroad station. "... 
"IV. On road construction" 
In point 1, the unsatisfactory condition of the entire road and bridge construction in the Western 
Special Military District was addressed and, in view of this exceptionally difficult situation for the 
military district, the local population was also called upon to carry out the road construction measures 
immediately. 
Point 2 instructs the construction of repair points for motor vehicles with appropriate stocks of repair 
materials and fuels and lubricants to provide immediate assistance in the event of breakdowns along the 
main roads. 
Specifically, the construction of such repair points was specified in the following directions: 
" a) in the Polotsk-Grodno direction - at the points Molodechno, Grodno, Lida; 

b) in the direction Smolensk-Minsk-Baranovichi-Belostok - at the points Borisov, Minsk, Stolbzy, 
Baranovichi, Volkovysk, Belostok; 

c) in the direction Roslavl-Bobruisk-Brest - in the points Sluzk, Beresa." 
Certainly, the knowledge of the roads defined as the main directions is of particular importance for our 
assessment. They lead from the north-east, east and south-east straight into the Belostok front line. 
However, there was no mention of the Rochade roads in this letter. 


Already in a letter dated ZI. November 1940 to the Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Belarus, Pavlov pointed out delays and deficiencies in road and bridge construction 
in the strip near the border. 
He was particularly concerned about the restoration of the large number of bridges destroyed by Polish 
troops, especially in the Brest and Belostok areas, as well as the bridge construction necessitated by the 
construction of the Dnepr-Bug Canal. 
Of the eight bridges destroyed across the Narew River, only two have been rebuilt so far. He spoke of 
the "huge operational-strategic importance" of the aforementioned bridges and said that delays in the 
restoration of the bridges were robbing the opportunity to use a whole series of the most important 
strategic roads. 
He was right, because geographically speaking, the Narew River crosses all the deployment roads 
leading in this direction at a distance of 40 to 60 km from the border. 
The construction of the destroyed bridges was to be ensured by April 1, 1941. 
The other specifications also show that these road and bridge construction projects were primarily for 
use by the Red Army in the event of war. Thus it was instructed: 
O to construct special exits on the roads for quick exits; 
O to construct unpaved paths next to the roads to ensure high marching speeds and to protect them for 
tractors and horse-drawn vehicles, in particular parallel to the Baranovichi- Volkovysk-Belostok road, 
but also in the event of any necessary unloading of vehicles and trailers; 
O the necessary load-bearing capacity of the bridges to be erected must be agreed with the Military 
Council of the Western Special Military District; 
O to set up signposts at all crossings, junctions and exits by the state authorities; 
O prepare reserve sites for the rapid construction of replacement bridges in the event that the main 
bridges are destroyed; 
O to create possibilities for bypasses and their camouflage at narrow passages at an early stage; 
O to set up road repair sites every two kilometers along state roads and to store construction materials 
for repairs of destroyed road sections, logs on bridges for the construction of replacement bridges and log 
dams.65 
"VII. for chemical protection 
1. to complete the construction of all gas shelters and detoxification points specified in the 1941 defense 
measures plan by June 1, 1941. To oblige all People's Commissars to check the condition of the gas 
shelters, bomb shelters and washing facilities located on the territory of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic by June 1, 1941 and to transfer them to full readiness. ..." 
In his letter, Army General Pavlov criticizes the fact that the number of mobilization reserves of 
chlorinated lime created on the territory of the Byelorussian SSR is completely insufficient and the 
points of their storage are too far from the border, and furthermore obliges the People's Commissar for 
Trade to create maximum reserves of chlorinated lime by 1 June 1941. 
At these storage points, detoxification detachments consisting of volunteers from the local population 
(old people and women) who are not called up to the army are to be created. 
"VIII. For medical security 

1. establishment of buildings as military hospitals in wartime 

a) to complete by May 15, 1941, the work not completed in 1940 to equip the following buildings: 
in Minsk - standardized schools No. 12 and 27; 
in Vitebsk - standardized schools No. 2, 3 and 7; 
in Mogilev - standardized schools No. 1, 11, 24 and the Pedagogical Institute; 
in Bobruisk - specialized school of forestry; 


in Gomel - typified schools No. 3 and 16. 

b) ... to complete by July 15, 1941, at the maximum accelerated pace, all work on the military 
hospitals in the cities of Vitebsk, Polotsk, Belostok, Grodno, Baranovichi, Lida, Volkovysk, Belsk, 
Slonim, Orsha, Sluzk, Pinsk and Gomel, as provided for in the 1941 plan. 

c) to begin work on the preparation of the premises in the remaining towns of Kobrin, Vopayevo, 
Vileyka, Postawy and Glubokoe immediately upon receipt of the project documents and cost estimates 
and to ensure completion by August 1, 1941. 

d) to carry out the work of preparing barracks buildings as military hospitals in the cities of Polotsk, 
Borisov, Gomel, Pinsk, Krasnoe, Molodechno and Beresa in the period from May 15 to 25, 1941 and to 
complete it by August 1, 1941." ... 

"2. equipment of the sanitary transport 
... to complete the preparation of 50 buses and 30 trucks for the transportation of the sick and injured by 


"6. to clean and put in full order all wells and other water sources on the entire territory of the 
Byelorussian SSR by June 1, 1941."... 
"IX. Veterinary security 

1. in accordance with the task of the General Staff of the Red Army, special veterinary clinics have 
been built on the territory of the Byelorussian SSR since 1940 in the following places 

(a) Belostok region - in the towns of Belostok, Lomsha, Grodno, Volkovysk, Belsk and Sokolka 

b) Brest region - in the towns of Kobrin and Prushany 

c) Baranovich region - in the towns of Baranovichi, Slonim, Lida 

d) Vileika region - in the towns of Oshmyany, Postavy, Molodechno and Braslav 

e) Pinsk region - in Pinsk. 
All the listed veterinary clinics, even the main ones, have not been completed. 
I request to oblige the People's Commissar of Agriculture of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic ... to complete the construction of veterinary clinics of special purpose by June 1, 1941." 
It goes without saying that the task was also set to equip the veterinary clinics with the necessary 
instruments and equipment by June 1, 1941. 
At the same time, instructions were given to transfer the already existing veterinary clinics of special 
purpose in the areas of the Byelorussian SSR further east to full mobilization readiness by June 1, 1941, 
to carry out "the most decisive measures" to improve the nutritional condition of the horse population 
and to organize the shoeing of the horses. 

X. Provision of rations 
The condition of the rations supplies is considered to be completely inadequate. As of March 1, 1941, 
the mobilization stocks of canned fish were only 2.2 °/o and of bread flour 8.4 °/o. 
Those responsible for the storage of mobilization stocks of rations were obliged to bring the ration stocks 
into line with the mobilization plan by 1 June 1941. 
Furthermore, the task was set to complete the construction of industrial bakeries in the cities of Grodno, 
Belostok and Baranovichi in the "shortest possible time" and to carry out the work to expand the 
capacities of existing industrial bakeries in a further 9 cities at an "accelerated pace" and to complete it in 
full by June 1, 1941. 

XI. On the supply of clothing and equipment 
For the repair of uniforms and boots, it was ordered that all tailor repair shops and workshops for the 
repair of footwear be brought into full readiness by June 1, 1941 and that sufficient equipment and 
reserves of repair materials be provided. 
Likewise, by June 1, 1941, all workshop buildings begun to ensure repairs to field kitchens and other 


equipment of the Trosses (the rear services - the author) were to be completed, the existing workshops 
for field kitchens, harnesses, saddles and equipment were to be put into full readiness and provided with 
the necessary equipment and reserves of repair materials. 
When planning the repair capacities of the workshops, it was assumed that 370,000 uniform coats, 
1,414,000 field blouses, the same number of breeches and 494,000 pairs of boots would be needed. 

XII Provision of quarters, construction of camps and training areas 
Officially for the billeting of troops of the Western Special Military District, but internally certainly for 
special purposes, a number of buildings were requisitioned, including the municipal prison in Brest, the 
building of the dismantled tobacco factory in Grodno, various buildings in Baranovichi, including the 
central synagogue there, and others. 
Ten sections of land, all located in the Belarusian border zone, were designated as sites for the 
construction of camps with a capacity of 150 to 300 wagons. 
In his letter, Pavlov paid particular attention to the creation of the necessary training and artillery firing 
ranges in the zone near the border, for which the first requests for the provision of the necessary sections 
of land were already made on July 27, 1940. These were now to be handed over by May 15, 1941. 

XIII On the mobilization readiness of the railroads 
Essential content under railroad construction 

XIV On air defense 
With regard to air defense, the state organs of Belarus were requested to check the condition of the air 
defense in the border zone and the large centers and to transfer the air defense to permanent combat 
readiness by June 1, 1941. Also by June 1, 1941, the population was to be systematically trained in the 
use of light camouflage (blackout) and educated in discipline and order.66 
The Secretary of the Central Committee of the CP(B) of Belarus took the stipulations to increase the 
mobilization readiness of Belarus in the above-mentioned letter of the Military Council of the Western 
Special Military District of 28 April 1941 very seriously and implemented them immediately. For 
example, on April 29, 1941, the Central Committee of the CP(B) of Belarus issued a resolution on the 
construction of underground shelters in Minsk for 15,000 people and in Belostok for 5,000 people. 67 68 
The breadth and all-round nature of the preparation of the territories near the border in the interests of 
the Red Army can only lead to the conclusion that a military conflict was being prepared here with 
extraordinary intensity and in the shortest possible time. 
The camp system for securing the rear of the 
armies in the theater of war 
The entire military-historical literature offers countless examples of extensive stocks of technology and 
material resources being destroyed or captured by the Wehrmacht immediately after the start of the 
German-Soviet War. 
At the beginning of the war, the Red Army maintained a total of 887 supply bases, camps and their 
divisions, including 146 artillery, 229 fuel, 133 supply and 165 technical camps (for the armored, 
intelligence, pioneer troops, air forces, etc.) with enormous stocks of ammunition, fuel and other 
material and technical resources of all kinds. 
Let us therefore take a look at the distances of the front and army supply camps from the state border, as 
shown in the following Table 1.15 using the example of the Western Special Military District: 
Table 1.15 
3rd Army 
10th Army 
4th Army 
13th Army 


(II. operational echelon of the WBMB) 
Area 

km 

Space 

km 

Room 

km 

Room 

km 
Grodno 

35 
Chainuvka 
55 

Pinsk 

160 
Chainuvka 
55 

Lida 

120 
Belostok 
70 

Kobrin 

50 

Belsk 

50 

Mosty 

90 
Volkovysk 
125 
Lachva 
220 

Chain 

55 


Brest 

2 
Belostok 
70 


Luninetz 


200 
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Since, according to the pre-war conceptions of the Red Army, the army's defense structure comprised 
an advanced operational exclusion zone of 25-50 km, the tactical defense zone of 20-30 km and the 
operational defense zone of likewise 20-30 km, it can be assumed that most of the army camps were set 
up too far forward in the tactical defense zone. 

As can be seen in Table 1.15, even the army supply camps of the 13th Army (the II Operational Echelon 
of the Western Special Military District/Western Front) were set up at a depth of approx. 50-70 km 
from the border and thus, according to the above-mentioned pre-war views, in front of their actual 
defense zone in the depth of the tactical defense zone. So a rearward defense from the front? 

Of the 54 rearguard camps in the Western Special Military District, 85 °/o of the camps had already 
been deployed; only 8 camps (15 °/o) still required mobilization to be ready for securing. The readiness 
of these camps was to be established within 4-6 days. The rearward securing of combat operations on the 
Western Front was thus essentially guaranteed from the beginning of the war, except for these eight 
camps.65 

By June 1, 1941, the Red Army had 96.8 °/o of the ordered mobilization reserves of fuel.66 

However, there is hardly any evaluable and conclusive information on the condition and locations of the 
corps and division depots. 

The main supply unloading points of the armies of the Western Special Military District were organized 
close to the front. According to the written communication from the commander, Army General 
Pavlov, to Timoshenko, from the end of May/beginning of June 1941, all 14 unloading points for 
supplying the 3rd, 4th, 10th and 13th Armies were located in the front balcony of Belostok or in its 
immediate vicinity at a distance of 18 to max. 87 km from the border line. These unloading points were 
located in the planned main attack directions of the armies of the Western Special Military District, 
behind the first line of the fortified areas but usually still in front of the rear defense sections to be set up 
if necessary. They had to be lost if the enemy's attack was unsuccessful. Almost all supply depots and 
unloading points to ensure the supply of troops in the Western Special Military District were also within 
the radius of action of the German air force.67 68 

At this point, further evidence that the entire storage of supplies and reserves to secure the rear of the 
Red Army confirmed the planned offensive conduct of the war should be dispensed with, since the 
former Marshal of the Soviet Union, M.V. Sakharov, (1938-1941 assistant to the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Red Army), already confirmed the above with the following words: 

Quote 1.16 

"The Red Army was provided with all its supplies for 2-3 months of war. However, about half of the 
supplies of the main material resources were located in the western border districts. Their arrangement 
corresponded to the requirements of an attack, but not to those of a strategic defense. " 

68 

The totality of the efforts to develop the military infrastructure 

The totality of the efforts is demonstrated by the short-term and rigorous deployment of enormous 
financial, material and human resources. 

The use of financial resources 

The importance attached to the short-term expansion of the military infrastructure of the conquered 
deployment area can be seen in the decision of the Defense Committee of 9 March 1940 on the 
allocation of enormous and earmarked financial resources. According to this decision, the new western 


part of the Belorussian Special Military District alone received 279,880,650 roubles for military 
construction. These funds were to be used as follows: 

103,000,000 roubles for military construction; 

126,635,000 roubles for the construction of the so-called. Molotov Line; 

3,225,650 roubles for the construction of the special intelligence network; 

20,020,000 roubles for the construction of operational airfields and 

27,000,000 roubles for the creation of storage capacities for petrol.69 70 

The use of manpower 

An order issued by the office of the Central Committee of the CP(B) of Belarus on October 14, 1940, 
on the additional allocation of workers to carry out defense tasks is an example of the ruthless use of all 
available human resources for pioneer expansion in the interests of the troops of the Western Special 
Military District. The forces ordered on October 14, 1940 had to be ready by October 15. 

Quote 1.17 

"City of Minsk October 14, 1940 

Special folder 

Strictly Secret The Belostok and Brest regional committees of the KP(B) of Belarus ... shall be obliged to 
hand over 5,000 workers and 500 carts to the Brest Region and 12,400 workers and 1,300 carts to the 
Belostok Region within the period from October 15 to December 1, 1940, in the order of the Western 
Special Military District for the performance of defense work." 

The use of draft animals 

The totality of the use of all, especially civilian social resources, for the hasty expansion of the military 
infrastructure in the Belostok bridgehead is also demonstrated by the following figures, the use of the 
workhorses available in the respective districts for pioneer construction projects: 

Table 1.18 (cf. p. 65) 

Table 1.18 

71 

After all, 80 °/o of all horses in the respective districts were conscripted. The enormous deployment of 
forces had the character of a kind of pre-war Bolshevism. 

The time balance 

The following Table 1.19 summarizes the dates mentioned in the above resolutions, directives and 
letters: 

Table 1.19 

71 On the Soil of Belorussia-Eve and Beginning of the War, Documents, (Russian), p. 50. 

Table 1.19 

It is immediately apparent that all the essential tasks set were to be completed by the end of June 1941 at 
the latest, and a few that could not be completed within a short period of time in July 1941. 

Record of activities (using the example of the Byelorussian SSR) 

While the basic tasks of expanding the military infrastructure and establishing mobilization readiness in 
the western border strips had already been set at the beginning of 1940 and their fulfilment had begun in 
spring 1940 at the latest, an extraordinary increase in all activities of the various military command 
levels as well as the party and state organs in the western border military districts can be observed in the 
months of February to May 1941. 

Some important directives, instructions, reports and reminders from the Western Special Military 
District that substantiate this statement are shown in Table 1.20 below. 

Table 1.20 

A detailed assessment of the form and content of the above-mentioned documents leads to the following 


results: 

- Fundamental directives on the expansion of the military infrastructure were issued by the highest 
bodies, the Politburo of the CP(B) and the Council of People's Commissars of the USSR, and signed by 
Stalin and Molotov. Notifications and reports were often addressed directly to Stalin and Molotov; 

- While the documents of 1940 still show that the party and state organs of the Union Republic were 
of the opinion that the newly won western border strip had to be prepared primarily for defensive 
actions, the high level of activity developed from around February/March 1941 onwards, at least by the 
leaders of the party and the Union Republic, show an increasing understanding of the offensive-oriented 
preparations of the Red Army; 

- Civilian projects are not mentioned; all measures and construction projects are ordered exclusively 
in the interests of the Red Army and at the expense of the civilian population. 

Conclusions from Chapter I, Creation 
and expansion of the theater of war 

1. the main objective of the local campaigns - the creation of the theater of war 
A detailed examination of the immediate measures taken in the conquered areas close to the border, 
primarily in the interests of the Red Army and at the expense of the civilian population, leads to the 
conclusion that the political and military leadership, and Stalin in particular, were primarily concerned 
with creating a strategically advantageous deployment area in the planned western theater of war when 
conducting the campaigns in 1940. The resulting strategic and operational advantages of the newly 
created configuration of the western theater of war demonstrate the real reasons for conducting these 
campaigns to expand Soviet territory. 

The campaigns were the way, the creation of the theater of war the goal. 

It is already characteristic that the annexation of these territories was not the result of the escalation of 
internal contradictions, possibly the development of a revolutionary situation in these countries, but was 
enforced from outside by Russia using its military power, although Stalin had promised not to touch the 
internal structure of these countries. 

2. the campaigns to create the theater of war 
were already directed against Germany 
The fact that all these campaigns to create the theater of war were already directed against Germany can 
be seen from the respective justifications given for the Red Army's execution of these campaigns, which 
appear to be more than flimsy and rather deliberate. 

With Germany, the main enemy in all operational plans, a direct line of confrontation was now 
established through the elimination of Poland, which made a direct military attack by the Red Army 
possible. 

Let us not forget that the threat to iron ore and nickel supplies from Sweden and Finland and the threat 
to oil supplies from Romania by the Soviet Union had taken on a new and dangerous dimension. 

As rubber supplies from the Far East also passed through the territory of the USSR due to England's 
naval blockade, the USSR had gained the ability to cut off Germany's supply of crucial strategic raw 
materials. 

3. the nature of the infrastructural expansion of the theater of war 
testifies to the preparation of offensive actions 
The early and all-round preparation of the theater of war was seen as an important part of creating the 
strategic conditions for war. 

Immediately after the reconquest of the western territories of Belarus and Ukraine and the annexation 
of the Baltic states, the preparation of the areas for military use began. The totality of the enormous 
deployment of forces centrally managed on behalf of the Red Army proves the military purpose of the 


expansion of the infrastructure. The early militarization of the deployment area with the simultaneous 
postponement of all civilian requirements, combined with a comprehensive militarization of the entire 
social life as well as the preparation of the population and the territories for mobilization refute the thesis 
of a sneaky, unexpected invasion of the Soviet Union by the Wehrmacht. 
The way in which the theater of war was prepared (see above for evidence) reveals the offensive 
intentions of the USSR's top political and military leadership, above all Stalin, and refutes the account of 
allegedly planned defensive actions at the beginning of the war. 
Key indicators are summarized below: 
O All railroad lines, sections of lines and the partial double-track expansion planned for immediate 
reconstruction or new construction led directly into the Belostok and Lvov front salient. The 
reconstruction and new construction of troop unloading points were carried out close to the border and 
on the westbound railroad lines. 
O The expansion of the road system and bridges primarily covered front and main army roads leading to 
the front balconies. The way in which the main roads were prepared, which were referred to as strategic 
roads (cf. letter dated November 27, 1940), proves that they were clearly intended for military use. 
O None of the documents provided for the development of north-south routes. Maneuvers with forces 
and resources behind the front, as required in the case of a defensive operation after the enemy's main 
direction of attack had been identified, were not planned. The rail network was therefore intended for 
offensive actions. 
O The grouping of the airbases of the air forces, the operational airfields and the operational airfields 
close to the front and designed for offensive action, especially in the case of their new construction, rules 
out the planning of a defensive operation. The construction of the airfields close to the border suggests 
an offensive intention, as a quick withdrawal of the squadrons from surprise strikes by the Luftwaffe 
hardly seems possible. If the intention had been defensive, the main forces of the air force would not 
have been deployed in the area close to the border, but rather at a depth of more than 200 to 300 km 
from the border in the interests of a reasonable space-time ratio. It seems clear that the planning of the 
grouping of the air forces was only based on an offensive intention, but not on the implementation of a 
strategic defensive. 
O The neglect and half-heartedness of the pioneer-technical expansion of the fortified areas, the 
inadequate weaponry of the pioneer installations and their low personnel replenishment (cf. Chapter III, 
Mobilization) rule out the planning of a defensive operation at the beginning of the war. The very late 
efforts to further equip the bunkers of the fortified areas and to close gaps at the roots of the front lines 
(from around mid-May 1941) (cf. Chapter VI, Deployment) suggest a double strategy on the part of the 
Red Army in the final weeks due to fears of a preemptive attack by the Wehrmacht. 
O The establishment of the camps of the fronts and the armies, their staggering with the accumulation 
of enormous reserves in the strip near the border, which were immediately exposed to the Luftwaffe's 
strikes, confirms the planning and preparation of offensive actions by the Red Army. This was also the 
view of the Marshal of the Soviet Union, Sakharov (cf. quote 1.16). 
O The obvious connection between the exercises carried out by offensive elements of the troops, such as 
the front attack operation practiced by the Western Special Military District in October 1940, the 
inadequacies identified in the preparation of the infrastructure of the theater of war and the measures 
already initiated in spring 1940 to expand the transport routes in the western direction, up to the serious 
warnings of the commander of the Western Special Military District in spring 1941, also becomes clear. 
They show: The extended conclusions regarding the expansion of the infrastructure were drawn when 
practicing an offensive operation, i.e. in the interest of preparing an offensive. 

4 The planned timing for military action 


Almost all the dates and deadlines for the expansion of the infrastructure mentioned in the documents, 
summarized again in Table 1.19, are based on the month of June 1941. 
The general deadlines for completing the construction of new airfields or the expansion of existing ones 
were based on the middle of 1941. The timetable for increasing the capacity of the rail network also 
generally referred to the year 1941. The regions were to be ready for war by around the end of June 
1941. 
As the above-mentioned letter from the Military Council of the Western Special Military District dated 
28 April 1941 shows, essential elements of territorial mobilization were to be implemented by 1 June 
1941. Although the military utilization of the incorporated territories had already begun at the 
beginning of 1940, the many directives and reports (cf. Table L20) from February 1941 onwards prove 
that the Soviet Union had entered the immediate war preparation period, while the criticisms expressed 
therein and the stipulations made suggest that the necessary determination was not applied to the 
infrastructural development of the theater of war in 1940. The hectic deployment of all personnel and 
material resources, the short-term nature of the tasks and deadlines, the uncompromising and total 
nature of all measures to prepare the theater of war suggest that the offensive was planned to begin 
possibly during the first decade of July 1941. 

5. the reflection of the operational planning of September/October 1940 in 
the measures for the expansion of the theater of war 
The detailed consideration of the above-mentioned measures to expand the infrastructure of the western 
theater of war reflects the content of the operational plan of September 18, 1940, but in particular the 
corrections made by Stalin on October 5, 1940. This is expressed in: 
O the extension of the future theater of war from the coast of the Ba- rents Sea to the shores of the 
Black Sea; 
O the extensive provision of financial resources for the increased pioneer expansion of the fortified areas 
in the northwest direction in the area of the Baltic Special Military District to free up forces for the 
execution of an offensive in the southwest direction; 
O neglecting the development of fortified areas and the creation of late replacements to close gaps at the 
roots of the balconies, inadequate equipment and staffing of fortified areas in the western and south- 
western operational directions, where offensive actions were planned; 
O the concentration of the development of the railroad network and the construction of airfields in the 
south-western direction in the area of the Kiev Special Military District with the aim of a rapid 
deployment of troops for the offensive planned in this main direction. 
This sufficiently confirms the integration of the creation of the theater of war, its pioneering technical 
development, the specific offensive-supporting manner of the organization of rearward security and the 
mobilization of the territories into the overall plan of the war against Germany and confirms the 
strategic idea of the operational plan of 18 September 1940 with the corrections ordered by Stalin as 
well as all its clarifications (11 March and 15 May) in 1941. 
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